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Grorce FrRepERIcK Strout was born in South Shields, 
Durham, England, on 6th January, 1860. In 1879, he entered 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. His undergraduate career was 
unusually brilliant. He took a First Class in the Classical 
Tripos, with a mark of special distinction in Ancient 
Philosophy, and followed this up with a First Class in the 
Moral Science Tripos, with a mark of special distinction in 
Metaphysics. In 1884, St. John’s elected him to a fellowship 
and the following year the degree of M.A. was conferred upon 
him. 

At Cambridge, the teachers who most influenced him were 
James Ward and Henry Sidgwick. His indebtedness to Ward 
Stout always wished to emphasise. Even when he came to 
disagree with Ward (and, in the end, there was not a great 
deal on which the two men agreed), he felt that it was Ward 
who had first made clear to him the nature of the issues 
involved. His indebtedness to Sidgwick Stout found less 
occasion to insist upon, because he wrote so little on ethics, 
but he was keenly conscious of it. 


It was about this time that Stout first met Alexander, 
and a close friendship quickly developed between the two 
young men. Both, at that time, were particularly interested 
in the theory of knowledge; Alexander’s later turning away 
from the epistemological approach to philosophy was to 
separate them, philosophically, but for a time they were able 
to collaborate in defence of psychology and in opposition to 

1I should like to thank Professor A. K. Stout for the assistance 


he has given me in the writing of this memoir, and my wife for her 
help in compiling the bibliography. 
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the apriorism of Oxford. Alexander always felt that he 
had learnt much from Stout even if, as Stout’s article in this 
number of the Journal may help to illustrate, what he had 
learnt was not what Stout wanted to teach. Stout, for his 
part, never lost his admiration for Alexander, although it was 
an admiration not unmixed with exasperation. 

Stout’s first philosophical articles began to appear in 
1888, and he wrote freely for the next few years both for the 

Aristotelian Society and for Mind. What were to be his 
main interests is clear from the beginning. Body and Mind, 
Mind and Consciousness, The Cognition of Physical Reality— 
these are the topics on which he wrote and these are the topics 
about which his Mind and Matter was to turn, some forty years 
later. Stout never swerved from his conviction that persistent 
attention to these problems was essential if psychology and 
philosophy were to progress. 

Stout quickly established his reputation as a psychologist 
of unusual ability and when Croom Robertson relinquished his 
editorship of Mind Stout was asked, and consented, to succeed 
him. Robertson’s editorial farewell was not at all optimistic 
about Mind’s future prospects and Stout was to find his 
diplomacy as much called upon as his skill in editorship. 
Sensitive authors, like Miinsterberg, had to be soothed, when 
they felt reviews to be personally insulting; Cambridge had to 
be persuaded that the formation of the Mind Association was 
not a dark Oxford conspiracy. But Stout could feel, when he 
handed over the editorship to Moore, that Mind had an assured 
position as the leading philosophical journal, and that this 
prestige was very largely the result of his own efforts. | ~ 

St. John’s re-elected Stout to his fellowship in 1893, and 
in 1894 Cambridge appointed him a Lecturer in the Moral 
Sciences. Rather to the surprise of his friends, however, and 
a little to the consternation of those who feared for the future 
of Mind, he left Cambridge in 1896 for Aberdeen, to become 
Anderson Lecturer in Comparative Psychology (‘“Aberdeen”, 
wrote Adamson, “is fortunate beyond its deserts”). As 
Adamson’s letter makes clear, Stout was attracted by the 
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opportunity of developing his psychological teaching in a 
lectureship which gave him considerable independence and was 
not encumbered by tradition. That same year appeared what 
I believe to be Stout’s inagnum opus, the Analytic Psychology. 


The campaign which he and Alexander had led against 
Oxford “demonstrations” that a science of psychology was, by 
the nature of the case, impossible, bore fruit in the setting up, 
at Oxford, of a Wilde Readership in Mental Philosophy, which 
Stout was asked to accept. (“I should never have expected”, 
wrote McTaggart, “so sensible an election for Oxford, the way 
they have been going on lately.”) This was in 1899, and that 
year was also notable, to Stout, as the year of his marriage, 
and of the appearance of his Manual of Psychology. 


The Manual took the place of the Genetic Psychology 
which Stout had promised in the Analytic, and should be 
regarded in that light. It is not, in any sense, a summary of 
Stout’s psychology. Stout never ceased to regret that in the 
Manual he allowed himself “to be influenced by the fashion- 
able prejudice against introducing general philosophical discus- 
sion into a text-book on psychology—against what is called 
‘mixing Psychology with Metaphysics’”.’ Both because he 
succumbed to this prejudice, and because he desired to empha- 
sise the development of mind as opposed to the analysis of its 
final structure, many of the most important doctrines of the 
Analytic do not appear at all in the Manual.’ 

Still less should the Manual be regarded as a text-book of 
the ordinary sort in which the author is concerned to present 
the views of other people, rather than to develop his own 
position. It is an original contribution to psychology and one 
which, through its unusually wide circulation as a University 
text, has exerted a pervasive influence upon modern psychology. 
To take it as “the traditional psychology” or “the sort of thing 
philosophers say about psychology” is at once to obscure 

% Spearman quite misunderstands the position when he speaks of Stout 
as “dropping” from the ‘‘more comprehensive” Manual his theory of analogy, 


as if Stout had abandoned the theory (which, incidentally, Spearman describes 
as ‘the most valuable work hitherto done on the matter’’). 
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Stout’s contributions to psychology and to suggest, falsely, that 
Stout’s theories are “the verdict of philosophy”. 

The same applies to Stout’s contributions to Baldwin’s 
“Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology”. These are far 
too many in number to enumerate separately, but his contribu- 
tions to “A” may indicate their scope. They include: Abstract 
Idea, Abstraction, Accommodation, Activity, Affection, 
Analytic Judgment, Apperception, Association, Associationism, 
Attention and Attitude. Each article has the distinctive 
flavour of Stout’s own theories, but the influence they exerted 
was not as “Stout’s view”, but as dictionary definitions. 

Stout’s interests, now that the Analytic and Manual were 
written, began to turn more and more to epistemology, and 
when, in 1903, the Chair of Logic and Metaphysics at St. 
Andrews fell vacant, Stout was appointed to it. He remained 
at St. Andrews until his retirement in 1936. 

During these years he projected many books, and in some 
cases went so far as to sign publisher’s agreements. But the 
work of editing Mind was a constant drain, and he published 
nothing for a number of years except the articles which were 
later to make up his Studies in Philosophy and Psychology. 
Many of these, however, were of the first importance and, 
especially, it was during these years that he worked out the 
theory of Universals which is identified with his name. 

In 1919-21, Edinburgh University invited him to be Gifford 
Lecturer. Some of these lectures were published as Mind and 
Matter, and Stout promised a second volume, to be called God 
and Nature.” Without the second volume, Mind and Matter is 
incomplete; it was meant, as Stout puts it, to “prepare the 
way” for God and Nature, but from it we can gather the 
general nature of the Idealism to which Stout adhered. Stout 
never seems to have felt the same confidence in his metaphysics 
as he felt in his theory of knowledge. He is at his happiest 
in Mind and Matter when he is on the familiar ground of 


‘It is hoped that it may yet be possible to publish this volume, although 
one difficulty in the way is that Mind and Matter does not represent the 
first course of lectures but is rather an extensively re-written selection 
from the whole. 
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epistemology; and his delay in publishing God and Nature 
cannot be wholly ascribed to his age. 


Many honours were bestowed upon Stout at this period 
of his life. The British Academy elected him a Fellow in 
1903; he received honorary doctorates from Aberdeen, 
Durham and St. Andrews; St. John’s College conferred an 
honorary fellowship upon him; the British Psychological 
Society made him an honorary member. 


In 1939 Stout came to Australia when his son, Professor 
A. K. Stout, was appointed to the Chair of Moral and Political 
Philosophy at the University of Sydney. He still retained his 
mental vigour, and readers of this Journal will know of the 
interest he took in philosophy in Australia. Until his very 
last weeks, he was reading and writing and prepared for 
vigorous discussion with all who visited him. (Tle #'re4 to 
tell the story of how Bain had once asked, at % ‘philosuphiada 
meeting, that the chair should protect him from Stout. “Bain 
was an old man”, he would say. “But I am sure I would never 
need protection from the Chair.”) The final illness which 
brought about his death in Sydney on 18th August was 
unexpected, but for some time previously he had found physical 
exertion difficult. 


Stout was not an autobiographical man. His conversation 
was far more likely to be about Plato than about himself and 
his past history. Even the dates given in this memoir are 
somewhat uncertain; ‘Who’s Who” and the “Psychological 
Register” are not in entire agreement. But there is one record 
which lies open for all to read—the record of his publications 
—and it is by these, not by his academic distinctions, nor even 
by those personal qualities which made friendship with him 
so easy, that Stout would wish to be judged. From them, we 
can see something of his intellectual history, and pick out the 
main lines of his development. 

The choice of Herbart as the subject of his first writings 
is particularly significant. Stout learnt much from German 
psychology, as he was always ready to admit, and especially 
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from Herbart, Ehrenfels and Brentano (whose influence on 
British speculation generally deserves much more attention 
than it has yet received). It was from these writers, as well 
as from Ward, that Stout learnt to criticise the traditional 
associationist psychology, which had already shown signs of 
breaking down in the hands of Bain. From Herbart he learnt 
three things, the doctrine of “apperception” (although Stout’s 
later account of apperception is closer to Kant), the doctrine 
of “unconscious dispositions”, and the dynamic theory of 
mind. He learnt, that is, to criticise associationism: first 
because it was atomistic, secondly because it identified mind . 
with self-consciousness, and thirdly because it failed to recog- 
nise the crucial importance of conation in mental life. 

Stout’s Analytic Psychology, however, in which these 
three modes of criticism are most fully worked out, 
showed clearly that he was not merely a disciple either of 
Ward or of the German psychologists. Their criticisms he 
assimilated and transformed; and the result had genuine 
originality. 

The Analytic is a book of great seminal importance in 
modern psychology, although most younger psychologists find 
it alien to their tastes both in its method and in its emphasis. 
As Flugel says: “It is well worthy of greater attention than 
it usually receives from the modern student, for it is at once 
an acutely penetrating and profoundly satisfying book, and 
it is astonishing how many anticipations—or, at least, adum- 
brations—of later twentieth-century developments are to be 
found in it.’” 

The Analytic, in Stout’s own words, adopts “the time- 
honoured procedure of such men as Hobbes, Spinoza, Herbart, 
Locke, Berkeley, Hume and Bain”. That means two things: 
First, the treatment is thoroughly philosophical (so that the 
harder questions are not shirked) and, secondly, it is pre- 
occupied with the nature of knowledge. The curious tradition 
that it was for the moral theorist, not for the psychologist, 
to analyse human character had not yet been broken down; 


*¥Flugel, “A Hundred Years of Psychology”, p. 152. 
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and it is this, more than anything else, which gives an air of 
antiquity to Stout’s writings. (It is significant that when, in 
the Manual and the Groundwork, Stout comes to say some- 
thing about the sentiments, he relies almost entirely on the 
work of A. F. Shand. That, he felt, was not his field; and for 
Shand’s work he had a great admiration.) 

Yet Stout himself was to be a most important influence 
in the development, in England, of a psychology in which the 
emphasis turned from knowing to feeling and_ striving. 
Psychology could never be the same again once Stout had 
written that: “The laws of mental grouping which we have 
laid down in the preceding chapters cannot be considered by 
themselves except by a convenient abstraction; they are merely 
modes in which conscious striving seeks satisfaction. To 
regard them as containing by themselves the explanation of 
the grouping and sequence of presentations is like the attempt 
to explain the course of a vessel by reference to the arrange- 
ment of the sails, without taking into account the existence and 
direction of the wind. Such laws as those of association are 
only modes in which mental striving tends to realise itself.’” 
McDougall and Alexander have both testified to the influence 
of this doctrine of Stout’s upon their own work; whatever 
Stout’s intentions, these novel teachings would not be contained 
within the walls of the classical psychology. Far from it being 
true, indeed, that Stout’s doctrines are antique and out-moded, 
they are actually much more revolutionary in character than 
such “modern” developments as the psychology of the con- 
ditioned reflex, or Spearman’s “laws of cognition”, or the 
Gestalt theory, at least in its earlier form. 

As is well known, Stout’s Analytic anticipated in many 
respects the work of the Gestalt school, in his insistence upon 
what he calls “noetic synthesis” and his emphatic rejection of 
the view that our belief in the existence of complex things 
derives from our experience of associatively linked simple 
sensations. A letter from Koffka to Stout, however, will illus- 
trate one important difference between Stout and the Gestalt 


®“Analytic Psychology”, Vol. II, pp. 82-3. 
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school. “As you say in your letter”, Koffka writes, “you derive 
the supersummative, unitary character of melodies from the 
unity and continuity of interest... . My system demands that 
melodies must be wholes apart from the interest of the 
listener.” Stout, of course, did not maintain that a melody 
has form and continuity only because we are interested in it, 
but he rejected the metaphysical doctrine that some things (or 
“experiences’”) must, on account of their nature, be taken as 
wholes and others as parts, a doctrine which has been one 
principal source of confusion and obscurity in the writings of 
the Gestalt school. And he rejected also the attempt to treat 
interest as an extraneous consideration in theories of percep- 
tion. Thus although he continued to regard cognition as in 
some way an ingredient in mind, Stout’s position is distinctly 
in advance of the thorough cognitionalism of many of his suc- 
cessors. The comparative neglect of the theory of knowledge in 
favour of the theory of character has too often led to the rein- 
statement of just those theories of knowledge to which, and I 
_ believe rightly, Stout thought he had dealt a death-blow. But 
that reinstatement was certainly assisted by Stout’s own 
failure to work out, in detail, the theory of interests which his 
view so clearly demands, by his own insistence upon the 
primary importance of cognition, which led him to devote more 
energy to defending his cognitionalism against Alexander, than 
to maintaining, against the new associationists, his emphasis 
on conation. 

Stont’s criticism of associationism in the Analytic is 
natnrally linked with his criticism of sensationalistic theories 
of perception which he developed further in his writings on 
epistemology. Stout drew a distinction between sense and 
thought which sharply distinguished his position from that of 
Ward and linked it rather with Green (as he was just a little 
reluctant to confess). “It does not appear possible”, he main- 
tained, “to pass from mere sentience to thought by any process 
of differentiation or complication. We could only obtain in 
this way a more complicated and differentiated sentience.” ’ Or, 


——___ 


7 Analytic, Vol. I, p. 51. 
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in other words, there is no possible transition from “presen- 
tations” to “objects”. Objects, as he was later to argue in his 
last address to the Aristotelian Society, cannot be reduced to 
sets of presentations,.actual or possible; they must be known 
by a special act of thought, and presentations can only be 
known in relation to such objects. We know, that is, that 
the presentation we are having stands in a certain relation 
to some object; we know, for example, that our present mental 
image is a presentation of an object which we experienced in 
the past. We cannot know the presentation except as 
presenting; there is no question of a transition from a 
knowledge of presentations to a knowledge of objects—and, 
equally, when we know an object it is as presented in a 
certain way. This difficult theory (which I can never feel 
sure I have correctly stated) is most clearly presented in 
Stout’s “Some Fundamental Points in the Theory of 
Knowledge’, where he compares ,his theory with that of 
Meinong and Husserl, but points out that it was developed 
independently, the starting-point in both cases being the work 
of Brentano. 

By means of this theory, Stout hoped to overcome the 
difficulties inherent in theories of representative perception 
without falling into what he regarded as the Scylla of subjec- 
tivism or the Charybdis of naive realism. Trecisely what was 
the ontological status of presentations, Stout found it difficult 
to decide. He insists (and so far his answer is important for 
realism) that they are not “states of consciousness”, not 
“subjective”, but he thinks that none the less they are “in the 
mind” in some sense of that phrase. They are objective, but 
not objects; they are not “mental’*but equally not “physical”. 
He was convinced that there must be “presentations”, but he 
was not happy in any account of their nature which he gave. 
(This came out very clearly in discussion with him.) 

The essay on “Some Fundamental Points in the Theory of 
Knowledge” drew attention to the extent of Stout’s adherence 
to a species of Idealism, a neo-Kantianism which was to be 
further developed in Wind and Matter. Stout was not content 
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with the view that the unity of the self consisted merely in “the 
peculiar way in which what we call its experiences are united 
with each other.’* Yet at the same time he saw nothing to 
indicate that there was a “single self” (a “pure ego”) which 
by its relation to these experiences gave them unity. He thought 
he could develop an alternative account of “mental unity” by 
means of a revised version of the Kantian “unity of appercep- 
tion”. He argued that it was through its relation to the unity 
of the object that the self acquires its unity. And although he 
rejected the Kantian view that the self bestows that unity 
upon the object through which alone its own unity can be 
known, yet it is not a far step from these doctrines to the 
Idealism of Mind and Matter. 

Stout’s writings on judgment, although they take their 
departure from the criticism of Bradley, lead him in the same 
direction. He rejected, as is well known, Bradley’s theory of 
predication in favour of his own theory of predicates as 
particular instances of the distributive unity of a kind; he 
rejected also Bradley’s view that there is in the end only one 
subject, Reality. But Stout’s own theory that predication is 
a discrimination of “partial aspects” in a complex whole is 
one which naturally lends itself to Idealist development. 
“Thought, as such”, he writes, “has as its ultimate object the 
universe in its unity; but not of course the universe in all its 
detail”.’ And it appears from Mind and Matter that the unity 
of the universe derives from “one universal and eternal mind, 
developing and expressing itself in the world of finite and 
changeable things we call Nature’’.” 

In one respect, Stout’s writings are an unsatisfactory 
index of his intellectual interests; they fail to reveal how 
varied those interests were. There is nothing on ethics, except 
an early contribution to a symposium on “Is” and “Ought”, 
yet ethics was a subject to which, in discussion, he would 
frequently turn and on which he wrote much for his own 
satisfaction; nothing, except incidentally, on the history of 


5 “Some Fundamental Points” (Studies, p. 358). 
2 Op. cit.. p. 373. 
Wp, 314. 
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philosophy, although in that field his knowledge was both wide 
and deep. 

What he failed to write, however, he gave freely to his 
students, and one of them, Professor G. E. Moore, may be 
allowed to have the last word. “To Stout also I think I owe 
a great deal. The lectures of his which I attended were on 
the history of Modern Philosophy. It seems to me that Stout 
has a quite exceptional gift for seizing on some particular 
point of importance involved in a confused philosophical 
controversy, and putting that point in the simplest and most 
conversational language; he is particularly direct, and 
utterly free from anything approaching pretentiousness or 
pomposity.’” 


List of Stout’s Works.” 


1888. *The Herbartian Psychology. Mind, Vol. 13 (old series), Nos. 

51, 52: 

Professor Ladd on Body and Mind. Mind, Vol. 13, No. 51. 

Is Mind Synonymous with Consciousness? Proc. Ar. Soc., Vol. 1 
(old series), No. 1. 

(a) The Scope and Method of Psychology. Proc. Ar. Soc., Vol. 1, 
No. 1. 

1889. Herbart Compared with the English Psychologists and with 

Beneke. Mind, Vol. 14, No. 53. 

Remarks on Mental Association. Mind, Vol. 14, No. 54. 

The Psychological Work of Herbart’s Disciples. Mind, Vol. 14, 
No. 55. 

1890. Is the Distinction between Feeling, Cognition and Conation 
Valid as an Ultimate Distinction of the Mental Functions? 
(Symposium.) Proc. Ar. Soc., Vol. 1, No. 3. 

The Genesis of the Cognition of Physical Reality. Mind, Vol. 15, 
No. 57. 

Dr. Pikler on the Cognition of Physical Reality. Mind, Vol. 15, 
No. 60. 


u“An Autobiography” (in The Philosophy of G. E. Moore, ed. P. A. 
Schilpp, p. 18). 

1%] have tried to make this a complete list of G. F. Stout’s articles and 
books. I should like to be informed of any errors in it and of any omissions.— 
J.A.P. 


1891. 


1892. 


1893. 


1894. 


1895. 


1896. 


1898. 


1899. 


1900. 
1901. 


1902. 


1903. 


1904. 
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Does our Knowledge or Perception of the Ego Admit of being 
Analysed? (Symposium.) Proc. Ar. Soc., Vol. 1, No. 4. 
(a) Apperception and the Movement of Attention. Mind, Vol. 
16, No. 61. 
(a) Thought and Language. Mind, Vol. 16, No. 62. 
(a) Belief. Mind, Vol. 16, No. 64. 

A General Analysis of Presentations, as a Preparatory to the 
Theory of their Interaction. Proc. Ar. Soc., Vol. 2, No. 1. 

Is the Distinction between Is and Ought Ultimate or Irreducible? 
(Symposium.) Proc. Ar. Soc., Vol. 2, No. 1. 

Prefatory Remarks. Mind (new series), Vol. 1, No. 1. 

The Philosophy of Mr. Shadworth Hodgson. Proc. Ar. Soc., 
Vol. 2, No. 2. 

Is Human Law the Basis of Morality or Morality of Human - 
Law? Proc. Ar. Soc., Vol. 2, No. 2. 

The Relation Between Thought and Language. (Symposium.) 
Proc. Ar. Soc., Vol. 2, No. 3. 

(a) Relative Suggestion. Proc. Ar. Soc., Vol. 3, No. 1. 

Is the Knowledge of Space a priori? (Symposium.) Proc. Ar. 
SOCs Vola o. NOaol: 

In what Sense, if any, is it True that Psychical States are 
Extended? Proc. Ar. Soc., Vol. 3, No. 2. 

*Voluntary Action. JMZind, Vol. 5, No. 19. 

Analytic Psychology (2 vols.). London: Swan, Sonnenschein 
(later Allen & Unwin); New York: Macmillan. 

Professor Angell’s Criticism of “Analytic Psychology”. Philos. 
Rev., Vol. 7, No. 1. 

A Manual of Psychology. London: Clive (Cambridge Tutorial 
Press); New York: Hinds and Noble. (5th edition, revised 
by C. A. Mace, with an appendix by R. H. Thouless and a 
supplementary note by G.- F. Stout, 1938.) 

*The Perception of Change and Duration. Mind, Vol. 9, No. 33. 

*The Common-sense Conception of a Material Thing. Proc. Ar. 
Soc. (new series), Vol. 1. 

Articles in both volumes of Baldwin’s Dictionary of Philosophy 
and Psychology. 

*Alleged Contradictions in the Concept of Relation. Proc. Ar. 
Soc., Vol. 2 (reprinted in Studies as “Bradley’s Theory of 
Relations’). 

*Mr. Bradley’s Theory of Judgment. Proc. Ar. Soc., Vol. 3. 

The Groundwork of Psychology. London: Clive; New York: 
Hinds & Noble. (2nd ed., revised by R. H. Thouless, 1927.) 

*Error (in Personal Idealism, ed. H. Sturt). 

Primary and Secondary Qualities. Proc. Ar. Soc., Vol. 4. 


1905. 
1906. 


1907. 
1908. 


1909. 
1910. 
1911. 


1913. 


1914. 
1915. 


1918. 


1921. 


1922. 


1923. 


1925. 


1926. 


1927. 
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*Things and Sensations. Proc. Brit. Acad., 1905. 

*The Nature of Conation and Mental Activity. Brit. Jnl. Psych. 
Vols 2; No. 

Neo-Kantism as Represented by Dr. Dawes Hicks. Proc. Ar. 
Soc., Vol. 6. 
Mr. Prichard’s Criticism of Psychology. Mind, Vol. 16, No. 62. 

*Immediacy, Mediacy and Coherence. Mind, Vol. 17, No. 65. 

The Nature of Mental Activity (Symposium). Proc. Ar. Soc., 
Vol. 8. 

Are Presentations Mental or Physical? Proc. Ar. Soc., Vol. 9. 

Instinct and Intelligence (Symposium). Brit. Jnl. Psych., Vol. 3. 
Reply to Mr. Joseph. Mind, Vol. 20, No. 77. 

*The Object of Thought and Real Being. Proc. Ar. Soc., Vol. 11 
(renamed “Real Being and Being for Thought” in Studies). 

*Some Fundamenta: Points in the Theory of Knowledge. 
Maclehose, Glasgow. St. Andrews Quincentenary Publica- 
tions. 

Preface to E. Constance Jones’ New Law of Thought; 1911, 
Putnam. 

Can there be Anything Obscure or Implicit in a Mental State? 
Proc. Ar. Soc., Vol. 13. 

The Status of Sense-data (Symposium). Proc. Ar. Soc., Vol. 14. 

Instinct and Emotion (Symposivm). Proc. Ar. Soc., Vol. 15. 

*Mr. Russell’s Theory of Judgment. Proc. Ar. Soc., Vol. 15. 

War and Hatred, in The International Crisis (ed. E. M. 
Sidgwick). 

Do Finite Individuals Possess a Substantive or an Adjectival 
Mode of Being? Proc. Ar. Soc., Supp. Vol. No. 1. 

*The Nature of Universals and Propositions. Proc. Brit. Acad., 
Vol. X. 

Prof. Alexander’s Theory of Sense-Perception. Mind, Vol. 31, 
No. 124. 

Are the Characters of Particular Things Universal or Particu- 
lar? (Symposium). Proc. Ar. Soc., Supp. Vol. No. 3. 

*Bradley on Truth and Falsity. Mind, Vol. 34, No. 133. 

*Ward as a Psychologist. Monist, Vol. 36, No. 1. 

*James Ward on Sense and Thought (Discussion). Mind, Vol. 
35, No. 140. 

The Nature of Introspection (Symposium). With a postscript 
by G. F. Stout. Proc. Ar. Soc.. Supp. Vol. No. 7. 

*In What Way is Memory-Knowledge Immediate? An address 
to the Scots Philosophical Society (first published in 
Studies). 

[With W. R. Sorley], ed. of James Ward: Essays in Philosophy. 


’ 
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1929. 


1930. 


1931. 


1932. 
1936. 


1938. 
1940. 


1944. 
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[With C. A. Mace], article on “Psychology” in Vol. 18 of 
Encyclopedia Britannica (14th ed.). 

Studies in Philosophy and Psychology. London and New York: 
Macmillan. - 

Mind and Matter (Vol. I, Gifford Lectures). London: 
Cambridge University Press; New York: Macmillan. 

Truth and Reality. Mind, Vol. 41, No. 163. 

Universals Again. Proc. Ar. Soc., Supp. Vol. No. 15. 

A. F. Shand, A Memoir. Proc. Brit. Acad., Vol. XXV. 


Phenomenalism. Proc. Ar. Soc., Vol. 39. 


Things, Predicates and Relations. A.J.P.P., Vol. 18, No. 2. 

The Philosophy of Samuel Alexander. Mind, Vol. 49, Nos. 193, 
194. 

Samuel Alexander: Personal Reminiscences. Mind, Vol. 49, No. 
193. 

A Criticism of Alexander’s Theory of Mind and Knowledge. 
A.J.P.P., Vol. 22, Nos. 1 and 2. 
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A CRITICISM OF ALEXANDER’S THEORY OF MIND 
AND KNOWLEDGE. 


By G. F. Strout. 


THE ALEXANDER-ANDERSON THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. 


In thus coupling Anderson with Alexander I do not imply 
that they agree in every point of their epistemology. But 
they do so far agree that nearly all my criticisms apply equally 
to both of them. 

Alexander expounds his theory very distinctly in “Space 
Time and Deity”, Vol. II, Chap. V, pp. 118 seq. The key to 
his whole position is given in the marginal title of the first 
paragraph of this discussion which is “Mind made up of 
conations”. By this, as it turns out in the sequel, he means 
that mind is made up only of conations to the exclusion of 
cognitions. “Cognition”, he asserts, “is not a separate kind 
of action from conation. It is not even a separate element 
which can be distinguished from a conative element 
in the act. Cognition is nothing but the conation itself in so 
far as it is compresent with and refers to an object. We do 
not in perception have an act of cognition which leads to an 
endeavour towards the perceived object. The object is there 
and excites our sense. . . . This mental excitement 
issues in certain external bodily actions appropriate to the 
object. As issuing in such actions the act is conative. But 
this conation is itself that consciousness of the object which is 
called the perception. . . . Thus the perceiving act is 
nothing, but the perceptual, or impulsive conation itself. . . . 
In so far as the conative act refers to its object it is a 


1 Alexander does not restrict the term conation to active processes such 
as desire or “endeavour or willing”. But he admits that active processes 
are most primary and fundamental and all the examples which he gives 
as evidence of his theory are drawn from them. 
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cognition. The cognitive element [which, as we are told 
presently, is only an aspect] of a mental act is . . . not 
anything distinctive of the act as a process taking place in the 
mental substance itself, it signifies rather that the mental act 
refers to’ a cognitum.” 

Alexander’s exposition is in this passage very full and 
distinct. But it is couched in his own technical language. 
Stated in more familiar terms what it virtually asserts is 
(1) that knowledge is merely a relation between what knows 
and what is known, (2) that what knows is never the “I” or 
self or mind except in a secondary sense, but always some 
“appropriate conation’”—some mental process which neither is 
nor includes cognition. On this view, it is inaccurate to say 
that a hungry man perceives food. We should rather say 
that the hunger-impulse perceives the food. The hunger- 
impulse and not the man is primarily the cognitive subject. 

Alexander in general avoids saying in so many words that 
it is not I but my conative processes which judge and believe. 
But Anderson has no such compunction about shocking 
common sense by this paradox. For example in an article on 
“Determinism and Ethics’ where he is considering conations 
as motives to voluntary action we find the following passage: 
“The position is that a motive . . . tends to bring about some 
state of affairs, or objective, and that, if it is not obstructed 
in its action we believe (or, as I should say, the motive 
believes)* that that state of affairs has occurred, i.e., a certain 
proposition is held to be true” (p. 245). Where the ordinary 
man says, “I hold this proposition to be true’, Anderson 
would say that a certain motive, e.g. a hunger impulse, holds 
the proposition to be true. But Anderson does not differ 
from Alexander only in being more outspoken. He differs also 
in his account of the way in which a conation knows its object. 
In “Determinism and Ethics” he seems to make cognition 
coincide with the success of conation and not with its arrest 
or defeat. I cannot interpret the following passage (p. 248) 


2Italics mine; also on previous page. 
’ John Anderson, “Determinism and Ethics’, A.J.P.P., Vol. VI, No. 4, 
Dec., 1928. 
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in any other way: “Simple choice is simply object-finding, i.e., 
the finding by a motive of an object whereby it gains outlet or 
expression. This is the process of satisfaction of desire. We 
are to think of the motive as being in a state of tension, which 
ceases when the object is achieved. This is the condition of 
knowledge in general; what we know is what solves our 
problems or eases our minds.”* If we take this statement 
strictly, it should mean (1) that what a conation knows is its 
own objective—the state of affairs that it tends to produce ; 
(2) that it knows its objective only in achieving it. 

It will be convenient to examine what is peculiar to 
Anderson’s view before Dassing to the difficulties common to 
his position and that of Alexander. Im the first place, is it 
true that the conation can know only its own objective? The 
objective is always some change which the conation tends to 
bring about in a given situation. It follows that in order to 
know the objective the conation must be cognisant of the 
given situation as well as of the sort of change it tends to 
produce in it.* But the objective cannot be the given situation. 
What the conation tends to bring about is a state of affairs 
different from and incompatible with that which is actually 
present. It may be said that inasmuch as change in the 
given situation necessarily presupposes that situation, the 
given situation may be regarded as part of the objective. It 
may be so regarded inasmuch as it is a state of affairs which 
the conation tends to alter. But on this view, it can no longer 
be maintained that knowledge of the objective comes only with 
achievement of it. So long and so far as the situation remains 
unchanged in the required way, the objective is not achieved. 
The conation remains in a “state of tension” which is at its 
maximum when a conation is finally defeated, as when a 
thirsty man discovers after exhaustive search that there is 
nothing for him to drink in the arid waste around him. 

It is open to Anderson to say that though he may have 
expressed himself inadvertently, he does not really mean 


4 Italics mine. 
* [I have said something on this matter in the Addendum to my article, 
“Mind as Feeling’, A.J.P.P., June, 1934, p. 91.—J.A.] 
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that knowledge comes only with the achievement of an 
objective. But if he does not mean this, his argument, the only 
one he suggests, becomes entirely baseless. His argument is 
as follows: The object-finding which occurs in “simple choice” 
is “the condition of knowledge in general”. But the finding of 
an object by a conation consists in the release from tension 
which accompanies the achievement of its objective. If, there- 
fore, knowledge is present when there is no achievement, the 
argument is fallacious and Anderson’s position is entirely 
arbitrary. Nor is it difficult to see how the fallacy arises. It 
arises from an ambiguity in the term “object-finding”. This 
may mean discovery of the nature of the object and of the 
conditions and consequences of its existence. But this is not 
the same as achievement unless knowledge is itself the 
objective as it is in purely theoretical curiosity, e.g. in solving 
a chess problem; or part of the objective, when it is sought 
as a step towards the attainment of a practical result. In 
such cases the “object-finding” is not a condition of the 
achievement of knowledge; it is identical with the achievement 
of knowledge. 


THe CENTRAL FAaLLAcy COMMON TO ALEXANDER AND 
ANDERSON. 


There are three propositions common to Alexander and 
Anderson, such that if any one of them is false the others are 
false also and the whole theory is upset. These are: 

(1) That knowledge is purely a relation; 

(2) That the relation is dual, having for one of its 

terms what is known and for the other what knows; 

(3) That what knows, as being a term in this relation, 

cannot be the mind as a whole, but must always be 
some particular mental process—some conation. 

(2) and (3) presuppose (1) as the fundamental assump- 
tion on which they are based. To me this assumption seems 
clearly wrong. It is the central fallacy of their whole doctrine. 
In examining (1) I must take it together with (2), as we 
cannot consider a relation without reference to its terms; 
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and if Knowledge is a relation, I agree that it can only be the 
relation of knower and known. That there is such a relation 
I, of course, admit. What I deny is that it is identical with 
knowledge. What account then can I give of it? In the first 
place I agree with common sense and with everybody except 
Alexander and Anderson that what knows is the mind and not 
a particular mental process. When I say that I know this or 
that, what I mean is that the knowledge is related to me as a 
predicate to a subject of which it is truly predicable. It is 
this which justifies the use of the term “cognitive subject’. 
A cognition is a predicate of the mind as redness is a predicate 
of a red rose. Both the mind and the rose are complexes 
which include all characters truly predicable of them. In 
asserting that the rose is red or withered, I single out one of 
the. characters contained in the rose-complex. In asserting 
that I desire food, I single out this desire within the character- 
complex which I call myself. Similarly when I affirm that I 
perceive a beef-steak or know that 2 + 3 = 5, I single out these 
cognitions as contained within the same complex whole which 
I name when I say “I” or “me”. Now it is obvious that the 
special relation of the knower to what he knows cannot be 
identical with the general relation of subject to predicate 
which also relates redness to a rose and roundness to a 
billiard-ball. What is in question is the special nature of this 
special kind of predicate. Is cognition purely a relational 
predicate? Anderson holds that a relation of A to B cannot 
be a predicate of A. On this view cognition, if it is predicable 
of any subject, cannot possibly be a relation. But I cannot 
follow Anderson on this question. I hold that there are purely 
relational characters—that, for instance “on the table” is 
predicable of “this book” in the same sense as its shape or 
colour. 


I have therefore to show that knowledge is not a character 
of this kind, but that like conation it belongs to what 
Alexander calls “the mental substance”. My reason is that I 
can consider knowledge in abstraction from all else and yet 
find that it involves two terms and a relation and that know- 
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ledge is not itself the relation but one of the related terms, 
the other being what is known. The knowledge is no more a 
relation than what is known. In particular, it is distinct from 
the relation of what is known to the knower. If we dismiss 
altogether the question what it is that knows and how it is 
related to the object known, we have still left two terms and 
a relation, the cognition and the relation of cognition and 
cognitum. One of these terms is what is known, the other is 
the knowledge of it—its being known. This relation of 
cognition and cognitum is presupposed in the relation of 
knower and known. The knower knows inasmuch as-he has or 
possesses knowledge, and it is this possession of knowledge 
which is predicable of him as a cognitive subject. Thus if we 
say that a conation knows an object, we cannot mean pure 
conation abstractly considered, but a complex including a 
cognitive as well as a conative element. But this is what 
Alexander expressly denies, and I presume that Anderson 
would also deny it. 

It is true that knowledge cannot exist separately from 
something known, but though not separate, it is none the less 
distinguishable. It is distinguishable as colour is distinguish- 
able from a coloured surface, and the loudness of a sound is 
distinguishable from its pitch, or in general as quantity, 
extensive and intensive, is distinct from and related to what 
it is a quantity of. Colour is not a pigment spread over the 
coloured surface and separable from it. It just is the colour 
of the surface and we cannot define its relation co the surface 
in any other way. Similarly cognition just is the cognition 
of its cognitum, and we cannot define its relation to the 
cognitum in any other way. Surface and colour form a 
peculiar kind of complex and as being contained within this 
complex are related to each other in a peculiar way. Cognition 
and cognitum also form a peculiar and different kind of 
complex and are therefore related to each other in a different 
but equally distinctive way. 

In saying that cognition is not a relation I do not imply 
that it is a process. Cognitive process does indeed exist. But 
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it is not itself simply identical with cognition; it is change and 
development of cognition and transition from one cognition to 
another. It is exemplified by the transition from the thought 
or perception of one object to the thought or perception of 
others, e.g. from the perception of the page I am now writing 
and the thought of what I am writing about, to the thought 
of morning tea and the perception of the tea cup etc. It is 
also exemplified by the transition from the relatively indis- 
tinct and incomplete to the more distinct and complete know- 
ledge of the same object. The transition from question to 
answer is in this sense a cognitive process; spatial motion is 
in this respect analogous. Occupation of a place is not 
motion; motion is passage from one place to another. 


What I have said of cognitive I say also of conative 
process. This is strictly speaking not itself conation. It is 
rather transition from one conation to another or change and 
development in the same conation, e.g. the passage from 
tension to “release” and “easing of the mind”. 


Are we then to hold that there are two separate mental 
processes, one cognitive and the other conative, going on, so 
to speak, side by side? This view does not follow from 
anything I have said and I agree with Alexander and 
Anderson in rejecting it as fundamentally false. My position 
is that in the main course of our mental life there is only 
one process, which is at once cognitive and conative, and 
cannot be cognitive without being conative, or conative 
without being cognitive. Hence I reject the view that mere 
cognition comes first, either logically or chronologically and 
that conation follows as a consequence or effect of it. But, 
on the same principle, I deny that independent priority which 
Alexander and Anderson assign to conative process. 

In the further discussion of this question I shall start 
from a critical comparison of Alexander’s position and my 
own, with especial reference to his own account of the 
connexion between them. 


bo 
lo 
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Tuer RELATION OF ALEXANDER’S THEORY TO MINE. 

Alexander appends to the passage I have quoted from him 
the following footnote: “The whole discussion is founded on 
Mr. Stout’s treatment of perception in connection with impulse 
or instinctive action; one of the greatest contributions that 
have been made to psychology (Manual, Bk. III, chs. i, ii). 
I am responsible for my own use of Mr. Stout’s work.” 

This statement plainly suggests that Alexander regards 
his own doctrine as essentially only a further development of 
mine, so that whereas I have stopped at a half-way house he 
has gone to the end. There is no hint that-his view is in radical 
conflict with mine and that if he is fundamentally right, I am 
fundamentally wrong. If Alexander had been aware of this 
discrepancy I feel sure that he would have discussed it. But 
he does nothing of the sort: he never considers my view as a 
possible alternative which must be cleared out of the way 
before he can safely assume that his own is the true one. If 
he had done so I do not know what he would have said. As 
it is I can only state my own position. Of course there is a 
common basis from which we both start. We both appeal to 
the same kind of fact as supplying evidence and illustration; 
further, in the mere description of such facts as they actually 
occur we do not differ at all. The only difference is that he 
omits to say something which seems to me of essential import- 
ance, so that if it is denied, what he does say is positively false. 
One or two examples may suffice, though, as he says, illustra- 
tions might be multiplied indefinitely. “In performing the 
mental act which ends in holding our hands so as to catch the 
cricket ball which is coming to us in a certain direction, we are 
conscious of the direction in which it is coming to us’’—so 
far I agree. But Alexander goes on to make a statement which 
is at least ambiguous, and if understood in a certain way is 
plainly false. “We do not”, he says, “first cognise the direction” 
of the ball “and then adjust our action to that; it compels us to 
act in a certain fashion and we thus become aware of it.” 


5S.T. & D., Vol. If. p. 119, note. 
6S.T. & D.. Vol. IT. p. 119. 
** Ibid. 
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This is plainly false if we take it to mean that prior awareness 
of the position and direction of the ball never guides and deter- 
mines subsequent adjustment. The sequence of adjustment on 
cognition may be very close, as it would be in the case of 
Bradman. But if it were I that was trying to catch the ball 
the time-lag would be very appreciable—fatal indeed to 
success. Unless we are prepared flatly to contradict familiar 
experience we must recognise that cognition acquired in a 
prior stage of a conative process is a condition precedent to 
the adjustment which follows at a later stage. The pre- 
acquired knowledge which guides the conation is itself 
acquired only in and through the conative process. All its 
stages are connected with each other as part of one action, 
inasmuch as they are all actuated by the tendency towards one 
objective. I agree therefore with Alexander that taking the 
process as a whole, cognition does not come before conation 
as an independent precondition. But I disagree from him 
because I assert as equally essential the inverse proposition 
that conation does not come before cognition as an independent 
precondition. If we know only in and through striving it is 
equally true that striving exists only in and through knowing. 
Both cognition and conation enter into the intrinsic nature of 
one process and are so correlated with it that neither has 
independent priority.” They are so correlated that conation 
supplies the driving force and cognition defines its direction 
from moment to moment and, so to speak, canalises it. 
Alexander’s doctrine is radically and _ irreconcilably 
opposed to this view. According to him the mind is made up 
of conations to the exclusion of cognitions. Cognition “is not 
even a separate element in a mental act which can be distin- 
guished from a conative element in the act”. Yet this state- 
ment is coupled with another which seems at first sight flatly 
to contradict it. We are told that in perceiving “conation is 
itself that consciousness of the object which is called the 


8] am considering here only the sort of examples which Alexander him- 
self takes as typical. I also regard these as typical. But I do not prejudge 
the question whether under certain conditions there may be knowledge with- 
out a relevant conation or that there may be conation which is quite blind. 

®S.T. & D., Vol. II, p. 118. 
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perception”.” How are these two propositions reconcilable? 
On the one hand, conation is cognition (consciousness or 
perception of an object). On the other it does not even contain 
a cognitive element. Alexander cannot here mean what he 
says. I have already indicated what he does mean. What he 
really intends to assert is that the conation knows its appro- 
priate object, not that it is identical with this knowledge. The 
conation is no more identical with the object which it is 
supposed to know than the book before me is identical with 
its position on the table. Though, unlike Anderson, Alexander 
does not say this directly in the passage from which I am 
quoting, yet he does say it in a circuitous way. “Cognition is 
nothing but the conation itself in so far as it is compresent 
with and refers to an object.”” “In so far as the conative act 
refers to its object it is a cognition.’”” “The cognitive element, 
therefore, of a mental act is, to use a paradoxical expression, 
not anything distinctive of the act as a process taking place 
in the mental substance itself, it signifies rather that the 
mental act refers to a cognitum.”” Now what does Alexander 
mean by ‘reference to a cognitum’? I cannot find any reliable 
and intelligible sense for the phrase unless I take it as a 
synonym for cognition of the cognitum. When therefore 
Alexander says that a conation refers to a cognitum, he can 
only mean that the conation is cognisant of the cognitum. But 
if the intrinsic nature of conative process entirely excludes any 
cognitive element, how can cognition be predicated of it or 
truly asserted of it? Alexander answers that cognition is 
merely a relation of an appropriate conative process to its 
object, which therefore makes no difference whatever to the 
process itself, as this takes place in the mental substance. 
Hither it is not a predicate of the conation at all or it is what 
I call a purely relational predicate.“ I have already considered 


10 Ibid. 

us.T. & D., Vol. II, p. 118. Italics mine. 

2P. 119. Italics mine. 

8 Ibid. 

%*I know of no reasons which have been or can be assigned to show 
that a relation of A to B is not a predicate of A, which would not, if they 
were valid, equally prove that relations cannot be truly asserted of A. 
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and rejected this view. But I have more to say against it 
which will be best said in contrasting it with my own position. 

The relations into which anything enters or is capable of 
entering are not independent of its own intrinsic nature. Only 
what has a spatial character can be spatially related to other 
things. Even then spatial relations are limited by differences 
in intrinsic quality. One colour area may be bounded by 
another conterminous colour area but not by sounds or smells 
or pains. Again, it is only quanta, intensive or extensive, that 
can be related to each other as more or less or equal. Further, 
extensive cannot be related in this way to intensive quantity or 
inversely. The length of a line cannot be greater or less than 
the loudness of a sound or the brightness of a colour. Now the 
question I have raised is whether a purely conative process is 
capable by its intrinsic nature of being related as knower to 
an object as known. Note that from my own point of view 
this question does not arise at all. For I start from a process 
which in its intrinsic nature is both cognitive and conative. 
Alexander, on the contrary, starts from a process which in its 
intrinsic nature entirely excludes cognition. Can such a 
process be related as a cognitive subject to an object which it 
knows? When I ask myself this question, what I find is that 
it is as impossible for the entirely non-cognitive process to 
know anything, as it is for the length of a line to be more or 
less intense or equal in intensity to the loudness of a sound 
or the painfulness of a toothache. I know this in the same 
way as I know that white is not black or the child knows that 
“a rod is not a cherry”.” Alexander himself seems to have been 
troubled by this difficulty. I think that he tried to escape it 
by his denial that there is any distinctively cognitive relation 
between the object known and the knower. “There is”, he says, 
“nothing in the compresence between the mind and its objects 
to distinguish that relation from the compresence between any 
two objects which it contemplates, like the tree and the grass.” 
“The difference between the two situations is . . . to be found 


perception of incompatibility the law of contradiction would have no , 
application. 
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not in the nature of the relation, but of the terms related. In 
the case of two physical objects both terms are physical. In 
the case of cognition of a physical object, one of the terms, our 
mind, is a mental or conscious being. When such a conscious 
being is in a process or act of mind appropriate to a certain 
object, we are conscious of that object.” Much might be said 
in refutation of this theory. Here it will suffice to make one 
obvious criticism which seems quite fatal to it. If the mental 
process is supposed to be cognitive by its own intrinsic nature, 
then whatever relations this cognitive process as such entered 
into with other things would be relations of itself as knowing 
to the other things as known. But if the mental process is in 
its intrinsic nature entirely non-cognitive, it cannot be due to 
its intrinsic nature that it is related to other things as knower 
to known. On the contrary, as I have already argued, it could 
never be cognisant or “conscious” of any object. But Alexander 
insists that the process in its own nature as part of the 
“mental substance” is purely non-cognitive. Hence his 
elaborate theory collapses through its internal incoherence. 


Can THERE BE ENTIRELY BLIND CONATION? 


A purely non-cognitive process cannot enter into the 
relation of cognitive subject to cognised object. I now raise 
the further question whether a purely non-cognitive process 
can tend to achieve an objective and after running its course 
finally succeed or fail to achieve it. As this relation is distinc- 
tively characteristic of mental process properly called conative, 
what we are asking is whether there can be utterly blind 
conative processes running their course without any guidance 
from cognition. JI hold that such processes, whether they 
actually occur or not, are quite conceivable. We cannot assert 
that from the nature of the case they are impossible. They 
may issue in movements partly determined by the inherited 
constitution of the organism and partly random. This series 
of movements may be continued until it terminates in the 
achievement of a certain objective or in final failure to achieve 


wS.T. & D., Vol. I, pp. 26-27. 
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it. It is, however, important to recognise that such processes 
being in their own nature non-cognitive, cannot of themselves 
issue in cognition any more than by merely wagging my finger 
I can transport myself from Sydney to Melbourne or solve a 
chess problem. If at any stage cognition does arise, it is a 
radically new departure due to the intervention of radically 
new conditions. It is plain that the existence or even the 
possibility of blind conation does nothing to support the view 
that conative processes are or can be cognitive subjects. On 
the contrary it makes against it. For it shows that conative 
processes may exist in the absence of cognition and therefore 
without cognising an object. 

Tendency to an objective may also characterise merely 
vital as distinct from mental processes. We have evidence 
that it actually does so in the facts to which the neo-vitalist 
appeals. But the vital process being merely bodily cannot in 
itself become mental; a fortiori it cannot become cognisant 
of anything. Degree of complexity makes no difference in this 
respect. 


Granting that there may be conation without cognition, 
does the inverse hold good? Can there be cognition without 
conation? Alexander and Anderson are bound to deny that 
there can. For they hold that conative processes are cognitive 
subjects and the only cognitive subjects. For them, therefore, 
cognition without conation would be knowledge without a 
knower. They do not of course mean that any conative process 
can be cognisant of any object. On the contrary, Alexander is 
never tired of insisting that an object is known only to its own 
appropriate conation. In other words, the knowledge is know- 
ledge of or concerning the objective which the process tends 
to achieve. In the case of sense-perception Alexander adds 
another condition. In sense perception the appropriate process 
is normally” set going by the action of the perceived object on 
the senses. - But this initiation from outside «oes not con- 
‘stitute its conative character or make it capable of knowing 


171 say normally because according to Alexander this condition is not 
fulfilled in certain illusions, e.g. in colour contrasts. 
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the object which excites it. It is conative only inasmuch as it 
issues or tends to issue in certain bodily actions appropriate 
to the object. The actions have a certain appropriate objec- 
tive. They “tend to alter or destroy the object or at least 
to affect our relation to the object. Thus the perceptual 
conation of perceiving an apple is primarily one which issues 
in movements of seizing and eating the apple.” “But besides 
such practical conation, the issue of the conation may be 
suspended.” Then the movements are “not directed to inter- 
fering with the object but to sustaining our attention to it.” ” 

What Alexander holds is not merely that there is no 
cognition without conation, but that there is none without an 
appropriate conation. Now I find it difficult to reconcile this 
doctrine with familiar facts, or at any rate to find support 
for it in the facts. In ordinary sense perception I am at least 
dimly cognisant of many details in my environment without 
any specially relevant conative process issuing or tending to 
issue in appropriate action. We have striking evidence of the 
occurrence of cognition without an appropriate conation in 
cases of extreme emotional excitement where trivial features 
of the environment, entirely irrelevant to the emotional 
interest, are distinctly perceived and accurately remembered 
afterwards. 

It does not follow from the admission that cognition can 
occur without an appropriate conation that it can occur 
without conation at all. In the general flow of mental process 
conative tendency is the driving force without which we 
should not be mentally alive and awake. So far as the conative 
tendency does not take the form of conative processes adapted 
to special objects, it takes the form of a diffused excitement 
in virtue of which we are in general prepared to cognise 
whatever exists or occurs in our environment and, if occasion 
arises, to adjust ourselves to it by appropriate conative pro- 
cesses. But, as I have already remarked, the cognition seems 


eee ee eee 
1% Ibid., Vol. II, p. 120. It is worth noting that the adjustments of the 
sense organ subserving attention do not, as Alexander seems to say, occur 


only when practical conation is suspended. They occur in the practical action 
itself and serve to guide it. 
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often to come first and the specially appropriate process to 
follow it. Normally the more intense and sustained an 
appropriate conation is, the more oblivious we are of features 
of our environment which are irrelevant to it. In other 
words we are more absent-minded. We are engrossed or 
absorbed by the special interest of the moment to the exclusion 
of other interests. The cases I have referred to, in which 
strong emotional excitement is accompanied by very distinct 
perception of trivial and irrelevant objects, may seem to be a 
paradoxical exception to this rule. They are not, however, 
really in conflict with my general position, though they are so 
with Alexander’s. The emotional excitement owing to its 
staggering intensity and complexity cannot find adequate 
outlet in ways appropriate to its own special nature. Hence 
it is diffused in such a way as to heighten the general conative 
tonus in virtue of which we are in varying degrees mentally 
alive and awake. This surplus excitement is used in the 
perception of whatever may happen to be present to the 
senses at the moment. 


ALEXANDER’S DISTINCTION OF ENJOYMENT AND CONTEMPLATION. 


There is nothing more essential to Alexander’s theory 
of knowledge and to his whole philosophy than his distinction 
between “enjoying” and “contemplating”. What is contem- 
plated is always something separate from the mind or mental 
process which contemplates it. What is enjoyed is a mental 
state or process belonging to the mind which enjoys it. As 
the mind according to Alexander is made up of conations, 
nothing but conation is according to him enjoyed. We have 
already dealt with contemplation in dealing with the cognition 
of physical objects including our own bodies. We must now 
examine what Alexander means by “enjoyment”. It includes 
according to him “any state or process so far as the mind lives 
through it’. So far I have no difficulty in following him. We 
mentally “live through” the process of perceiving a tree, 
attending to it and being interested in it; but we do not in 
the same sense live through the “tree” in perceiving it, attend- 
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ing to it, and‘ being interested in it. In Alexander’s 
terminology, this distinction is expressed by saying that we 
“enjoy” the mental process and “contemplate” the tree. Now 
what he calls “enjoyment” seems to me an indubitable fact 
fundamentally different from what he calls contemplation. 
But I find much to disagree with in his further account of the 
nature of enjoyment and his various statements about it seem 
to me to conflict with each other. 

My main difficulty is about the relation of enjoyment to 
cognition. Is it a way of knowing contrasted with contempla- 
tion as one way of knowing with another? Or is enjoying or 
“living through” different altogether from cognition? And if 
this is so, since what is enjoyed cannot be contemplated, can 
it be known at all? When I examine Alexander’s relevant 
statements, I find them hopelessly bewildering and incon- 
sistent. When he is directly and positively indicating what 
enjoying is, he seems to distinguish it in principle from 
knowing of any sort. Consider his account of the situation 
which occurs in the perception of a tree or a table. “This 
‘situation”, he says, “consists of the act of mind which is the 
perceiving; the object ‘which is so much of the thing called 
tree as is perceived, . . . ; and the togetherness or com- 
presence which connects these two distinct existences (the act 
of mind and the object) into the total situation called the 
experience. But the two terms are differently experienced. 

The act of mind is the experiencing, the appearance, 
tree, is that upon which it is directed, that of which it is 
aware. The word ‘of’ indicates the relation between these two 
relatively distinct existences.” ” To experience a tree, then, is 
according to Alexander to have experience of it, i.e. to be 
cognisant of it and interested in it. But what in relation to a 
contemplated object is an experiencing is, according to 
Alexander, itself experienced, though in a different sense. We 
experience not only the object known but the knowing of it and 
the conations in and through which we know it. 

There is a sense in which it is right to say that we experi- 
ence the emotion of fear and anger and not only the object we 
_ WET & Dz Vol, 1) pp. 1i-48. See et > ar eae 
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are afraid of or angry with. In one sense we experience what 
we are grieved or glad about, and in another we experience 
the mental excitement of being grieved or glad.” Enjoyment 
is the technical term which Alexander employs to indicate the 
peculiar way in which what he calls an experiencing is itself 
experienced. He adds an explanation which shows that. he 
does not, or at least that he cannot consistently, regard 
enjoyment as consisting in being cognisant or aware of what 
is enjoyed. According to him the difference between the way 
in which contemplated objects are experienced and the way in 
which the experiencing of them is experienced is expressed in 
language by the difference between the cognate and the 
objective accusative. “I am aware of my awareness as I 
strike a stroke or wave a farewell. My awareness and my 
being aware of it are identical. I experience the tree as I 
strike a man or wave a flag. I am my mind and am conscious 
of the object.”* The general principle is that enjoyment is 
not distinct from but simply identical with what is enjoyed; 
to say that an “experiencing” is experienced is simply to say 
that the experiencing exists. 

But if this be so it is absurd to assume that to enjoy is to 
be cognisant or “aware” of what is enjoyed. Not only con- 
templation but all cognition presupposes a cognitum at least 
partially” distinct from itself. In other words, when we say 
that we are cognisant of something, whether this be a desire 
or a tree, what we are cognisant of is grammatically an 
objective accusative. This seems to be recognised by Alexander 
in the passage I have quoted. But I am troubled by an 
ambiguity in one of his statements. In saying that “My aware- 
ness and my being aware of it are identical’, he is either 
treating enjoyment as a sort of cognition or he is doing 
strange violence to language. If he had really meant aware- 
ness to be a cognate accusative, he ought to have said not 


*” According to the ordinary use of language the term experience is more 
appropriately applied to the emotion. It is strange to say that we experience 
a lion or the appearance of a lion, but it is natural and normal to say that we 
experience fear in its presence. 

®2S.T. & D., Vol. I, p. 12. 

27 shall explain later on why I qualify my statement in this way. 
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“IT am aware of my awareness” but “I aware my awareness”, 
as I strike a stroke or leap a leap. This would mean merely 
that I have the kind of experience which I call awareness; 
this experience exists as part of the mind-complex which is 
me. If I am also aware that I experience or live through this 
experience, this further awareness is another constituent of 
the same mind-complex. The propositions “I am aware of a 
tree” and “I am aware that I am aware of a tree” are not only 
distinguishable: they are very different from each other. Each 
belongs to a different context and carries with it a different 
set of implications and questions, so that attention to either 
of them directs attention from the other. Alexander can hardly 
mean to deny this distinction; but if he accepts it, he cannot 
consistently regard “enjoyment” as any form of cognition. 

We may clear up any remaining obscurity by examining 
the use of the cognate accusative in general and then its 
special application to the case of enjoyment.” It might seem 
that where a verb is followed by a cognate accusative, the noun 
merely repeats what is already expressed and we have a point- 
less tautology. In saying that I fight a fight or drink a draught 
or leap a leap, it would seem that I add nothing to the simple 
statements “TI fight” or “I drink” or “I leap”. But in ordinary 
usage there is no such tautology. The reason is that the 
general kind of action for which the verb stands is further 
specified by the use of the cognate accusative. “I have fought 
a good fight”, “I have drunk a deep draught’, “I have leapt 
a fearful leap” are not tautologies. They are rhetorical ways 
of saying “I have fought well” or “I have drunk deeply” or “I 
have leapt under very dangerous conditions”. “I play a 
playing” is mere tautology and therefore we do not say it,” 
but “I play golf” is not tautologous and therefore such 
sentences pass current in ordinary language. 


% As Alexander indicates in a note (ibid) I have myself referred to it 
in order to explain what I mean by actual or immediate experience. Actual 
or immediate experience is the name which I give to what he calls “enjoy- 
ment’. 

* J introduce it here only in order to point out that it is tautologous. It 
should be noted that when the qualification of the cognate accusative is not 
expressed, it is suggested. “I have done a deed” implies that the deed is 
especially noteworthy. 
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In like manner the grammatical sentences “I enjoy an 
enjoyment” or “I experience an experience” are purely 
tautologous. They assert no more than “I enjoy” or “I 
experience”. The only use they have is to enable us to discuss 
the question whether they are: tautologous or not. On the 
other hand, it is no tautology to say that I enjoy or experience 
or have the experience of attending to a tree or of desiring 
food or of being angry or grieved. Such sentences are saved 
from tautology because and only because the cognate accusa- 
tive specifies the nature of the enjoyment; enjoyment is a deter- 
minable and the cognate accusative names a determinant of it, 
as “this shape is square” assigns a determinant of the deter- 
minable “shape”. Now there is no difference in what is directly 
asserted when we say “this shape is square” and when we 
simply say “this is square”. The only difference is that in 
the former statement we do and in the latter we do not 
expressly indicate that squareness is a special kind of shape. 
“T am angry” and “I experience anger” (where “anger” is a 
cognate accusative) are related in the same way. The general 
term “experience” is introduced to indicate that “anger” is a 
special kind of experience. 

When Alexander is explaining what he means by enjoy- 
ment, he makes its distinctive character to consist in the simple 
identity of what is experienced with the experiencing of it. 
But if this is so, enjoyment is in principle distinct not only 
from contemplation, but from cognition in general. It is 
perhaps true that we are always aware of what we enjoy. But 
the enjoyment is other than the awareness of it; the of in 
aware of is not an of of apposition, as it is in “the dancing of 
a dance”. None the less Alexander, when he is not expressly 
explaining what enjoyment is, tacitly assumes that it is a way 
of knowing, an awareness of what is enjoyed. He recognises 
only two ways of knowing, (1) contemplation, and (2) the 
way in which we are cognisant of mental processes in minds 
other than our own. How then according to him is each of us 
cognisant of his own mental processes, how indeed do we know 
we have mental processes at all? That we are in some way 


<S 
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cognisant of them is of course everywhere assumed by 
Alexander. He takes for granted that we know that they occur 
and that he is able to assert a great many propositions about 
them. But there is no place for such knowledge in his system 
unless enjoyment is itself assumed to be a way of knowing. 
As I have said, he proceeds as if it were so. This comes out 
in his account of introspection. 


“T do not’, he says, “in introspection turn my mind upon 
itself... . I do but report more distinctly my condition of 
enjoyment.” Clearly we cannot report what we are not 
cognisant of at all. Such cognisance must therefore be present. 
In what follows he leaves no room for doubt that the cognition 
of a mental process is for him identical with the enjoyment of 
it. “Introspection for psychological purposes is enjoyment 
lived through with a scientific interest, and introspective 
psychology is the more accurate report of our mental acts than 
we need for the practical purposes of life.”” Note that the 
“scientific” interest is interest in knowing about mental acts 
and is therefore distinct from the interest or conation in which 
the mental acts themselves consist. I add another passage 
which can only be interpreted in the same way. “Introspection 
is in fact merely experiencing our mental state, just as in 
observation of external things the object is contemplated. The 
accompanying expression in words is extorted from us, in the 
one case by the object, in the other case by our own mental 
condition. Now except in refinement and in purpose there is 
no difference of kind between the feeling expressed in the ejacu- 
lation of disgust and the reflective psychological analysis of 
that emotion. Replace the interjection Ugh! by a whole 
apparatus of elaborated speech ; instead of the vague experience 
of disgust let us have the elements of the emotion standing out 
distinct in enjoyment, and we have the full-blown introspection 
of disgust. The interest which prompts that subtle enjoyment 
is a late acquisition, when the natural preoccupation with 
external things has ceased to monopolise our minds.”” This 


*2S.T. & D., Vol. II, pp. 89-90. 
2S.T. & D., Vol. I, p. 18. 
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statement is throughout pervaded by a fatal ambiguity which 
besets such phrases as “expression of emotion”. When a man 
turns pale with anger he need not be aware that he is turning 
pale. Yet the paleness expresses his anger and may be under- 
stood as expressing it by an onlooker. It expresses his 
emotional excitement in the sense that it is a bodily change 
produced by the bodily correlate of the emotion. In Alexander’s 
language, it is ‘‘extorted’” from the man by his own mental 
condition. But though it expresses the emotion of anger 
itself, it does not express any cognitive awareness of the anger 
as the words “I am angry” do, or such gestures as are under- 
stood by the man himself to signify his anger. The same is 
true of all expressions of disgust, so far as they are not under- 
stood as such by the individual who feels disgusted. So far 
as this is so, gestures do not form a gesture language. Such 
unwilled and unintentional expressions of emotion cannot 
therefore supply any rudimentary beginning of what in its 
finally developed form we call “scientific introspection”. For 
this is plainly cognitive, involving as it does, judgment, com- 
parison, analysis and classification under general concepts 
and “a whole apparatus of elaborate speech”. Its rudimentary 
elements must therefore also be cognitive. But the whole 
purport of the passage is that mental acts are only enjoyed 
and that enjoyment is identical with the mental act enjoyed. 
It follows that enjoyment must consist of cognition of mental 
acts and, as enjoyment is identical with what is enjoyed, the 
cognition must be identical with the mental act which is the 
cognitum. But this is no more possible in the case of mental 
acts than in the case of physical objects. 


REMEMBRANCE OF Past MENTAL OCCURRENCES. 


Most introspection, as Alexander admits, is retrospective. 
It is a remembering of past mental occurrence. Now it seems 
obvious that though we may enjoy the present process of 
remembering the mental act we do not enjoy the act itself; 
for this has already ceased to exist in the moment of remem- 
bering it. We cannot have two enjoyments of the very same 
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mental act. For enjoyment is identical with what is enjoyed, 
just as the shape of a triangle is identical with its 
triangularity. Hence if there are two enjoyments there must 
be two mental occurrences to be enjoyed. However closely 
these may resemble each other they cannot be numerically 
the same. This holds good for events in general. When we 
say that the same event occurs again we mean that another 
event of the same kind occurs. But an occurrence cannot in 
a literal sense occur twice. Alexander seems quite blind to 
such difficulties. He holds that in retrospection we enjoy the 
past mental acts which we remember. The past experience as 
such is also a present experience. It is true that we can be 
repeatedly cognisant of the same event; and Alexander is 
evidently thinking of enjoyment as a kind of cognition. But 
if enjoyment is to consist in cognition, the cognition must be 
identical with the cognitum. It cannot therefore exist when 
the cognitum has ceased to exist. 


“A remembered mental state”, according to Alexander, “is 
a past enjoyment.” ” Note that he does not say that it is the 
remembrance of a past enjoyment but that it is itself enjoyed 
at the moment at which we are remembering it. If we ask 
how we can assert anything so obviously contrary to fact, he 
has only one answer. The past state, though enjoyed in the 
present moment, is enjoyed not as present, but as past.” I 
know my own past only through the enjoyment of it as past. 
Plainly in using this phrase “enjoyment as past” Alexander 
is only throwing dust in his own eyes. In reminiscence I may 
be cognisant or aware of the fact that on a certain occasion 
in my past history I felt angry. I am cognisant of my anger 
as past. But in being cognisant of my past anger as such, I 
need not be angry again. On the contrary I may not now be 
angry at all and the remembrance of my past anger may only 
fill me with regret. But if I now enjoyed my past anger I 
should be feeling angry again. It cannot be true that I now 
enjoy it as past for I do not actually experience it at all. 


7.7. & D., Vol. I, p. 128. 
> Ibid., p. 126. 
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It was different in kind from my present emotional excite- 
ment. It cannot therefore be now enjoyed. It cannot be so 
because it has ceased to exist and the existence of an experi- 
ence is identical with the enjoyment of that experience. Take 
another illustration. I once listened with keen curiosity to a 
man’s conversation; I meet the man again and I remember 
that I once listened with attentive curiosity to what he said. 
But I am not now listening to what he then said and my 
curiosity has evaporated. I am aware only that I did listen 
and felt curious. ' 


There are however cases in which the recollection of a 
past emotion (or other mental occurrence) is accompanied by 
and helped by an emotional excitement of the same kind occur- 
ring in the moment of remembrance. It is such cases that 
Alexander has in mind when he says that the emotion which 
we live through in remembering the past emotion is this past 
emotion itself “enjoyed as past”. According to his own express 
account of what enjoyment is, what he has to show by intro- 
spective analysis is that the emotion felt in reminiscence is 
numerically identical with the past emotion and not merely 
that it is very like it and concerned with numerically the same 
object. This he signally fails to do. What he has to say on 
the question from the point of view of introspective analysis is 
fairly represented by the following passage: “So far as I can 
trust my own experience I believe we can observe a distinction 
between a remembered and a present emotion. I remember the 
feeling of shame felt at a social blunder; and the more vividly 
I represent the circumstances the more intense the emotional 
excitement becomes, and the more completely it includes the 
bodily expression proper to the emotion. . . . Still all this 
personal experience is detained in attachment to the past 
object, and despite the urgency of the feelings I am lost in the 
past, and the whole experience, object-side and subject-side 
alike, has the mark of the past. But suddenly I may find 
myself arrested ; I forget the past object and I become aware 
of the emotion as a present state, in which the object is for 
the most part the bodily reactions, the flushed face and qualms 
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about the heart. I change from a past enjoyment to a present 
one. What the difference is I find it hard to say; the pastness 
of the image seems to draw the feeling after it into the past 
as well. It may be that the whole difference lies in the com- 


presence with the past object. . . . Thus a new or actual 
emotion, with its sensorial character, ceases to be a present 
emotion when it is compresent with a past object; . . .”” 


Alexander here claims that he can distinguish in intro- 
spective analysis two kinds of experience so as to be aware 
of the transition from one to the other. Both are emotions 
and both are enjoyed at the present time. But what is 
enjoyed at the present time is in the first case a past emotion 
and in the second it is a present emotion. Further, the present 
enjoyment of a past emotion is according to him the remem- 
brance of it. 

Before examining Alexander’s introspective analysis, it 
will be well to clear up the point at issue by noting an 
ambiguity in the use of the words “same” or “identical”, which 
also attaches to such words as “renewal’’, “revival” and 
“yepetition”. Eating my breakfast is one and the same process 
whether in the course of it I am eating porridge or an egg 
or bread and marmalade. Whether I am eating the porridge, 
the egg or the marmalade, I am in doing so eating my break- 
fast. Even if I leave the table for a time and afterwards 
return to go on eating, I am still engaged in the same process 
after the interruption. But this is the sameness of a complex 
process including successive stages. The successive stages in 
their particular existence are not identical with each other. 
Eating the porridge is not the same process as eating the 
' egg; taking one bite of a piece of bread is not the same 
process as taking the next bite; lifting the bread to the mouth 
is not the same as biting it; lifting it part of the way to the 
mouth is not the same as lifting it the rest of the way. We 
may express this by saying that these processes, though they 
are partial stages in the same process, are not numerically or 
literally identical with each other. 

*S.T. & D., Vol. I, p. 129. 
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We may now consider the application of this distinction 
to emotions or other “enjoyed” states of the self. Take 
Alexander’s own example of shame felt at a social blunder. 
Let us begin by considering its first occurrence when we first 
become aware of the social enormity we have committed. The 
emotion throughout its course is of the same specific character 
—shame. Further, it is throughout concerned with a con- 
templated object which is numerically the very same—the 
social blunder of which we are ashamed. This sameness in 
kind, together with the literal identity of the contemplated 
object, makes the whole emotion throughout its course one 
emotion. But this one emotion, being a temporal process, has 
successive parts or stages, which are distinct from each other. 
They would be distinct from each other even if they were 
quite uniform in intensity and quality like the motion of the 
hands of a clock. But normally they differ more or less 
from each other in both respects. All these partial processes 
considered as earlier and later stages of the one continuing 
process are predicable of it and of the self which includes it. 
My shame waxes or wanes in intensity, I feel it more acutely 
at one time than at another. Let us suppose that after a lapse 
of time I again think of the social blunder and the circum- 
stances under which it was committed, and that I again feel 
ashamed of it. The*emotion which I now feel, being of the 
same specific nature as that which I originally felt and being 
concerned with numerically the same object, is a continuance 
at a later stage of the whole emotion which originally occurred 
at an earlier stage. In this sense and only in this sense it may 
properly be called a renewal or recurrence of the same 
emotion. But the earlier stage does not itself recur and is not 
renewed. It is not “enjoyed” again. We may indeed recollect 
that it did once occur, i.e., was once enjoyed. But the fact 
that an emotion was once felt is not itself an emotion, though 
we may be emotionally interested in it. I may remember that 
I was ashamed of a.social blunder when I no longer feel 
shame but only amusement at the whole episode. In particular 
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I may wonder or be amused that under the circumstances I 
felt as I did. 

Renewal of an emotion in the sense defined may be partly 
or wholly due to contemplation in memory of the same object 
which excited it in the past. I may be now ashamed of my 
social blunder for the same reason as I was ashamed of it 
when I first committed it. But the renewal of the emotion 
may also partly or wholly depend on the fact that I have felt 
it before in an earlier stage. Its previous occurrence has 
given rise to a psychophysical disposition which is re-excited 
by present conditions. It may be that I should not now be 
feeling ashamed of my past blunder, if I had not felt ashamed 
of it before. I refer to these two ways in which the renewal 
of an emotion may be conditioned, only in order to point out 
that the difference between them has no bearing on the present 
question. The renewal, however it may be conditioned, consists 
in the continuance into a later stage of the emotion which 
already occurred at an earlier stage. The emotional excite- 
ment of the earlier stage is not renewed. What is enjoyed in 
the present time is the present part of the continued emotion. 
The parts which precede it are not enjoyed at that time, 
though we know of their existence and nature, and though 
this knowledge may be made more full and distinct by its 
recognised likeness or unlikeness to the present experience. 

Alexander’s attempt to describe what he takes to be 
enjoyment of a past emotion is vague and metaphorical. The 
“personal experience” (of shame for a past social blunder) 
“is”, he says, “detained in attachment to the past object, and 
despite the urgency of the feelings I am lost in the past”.” 
I can make nothing of this except by interpreting the metaphor 
in a way corresponding to what I can find in my own experi- 
ence. I am “lost in the past” when I am at present so absorb- 
ingly interested in a past occurrence that I become oblivious 
to all else. But my interest in the past is not a past interest. 
My shame at the social blunder is subsequent to and not 
simultaneous with the blunder itself. It should be noted that 


™S.T. & D., Vol. I, p. 129. 
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an emotion may be “detained in attachment to a past object” 
even when it is felt for the first time. I first feel shame at 
my social blunder only after I have made it; otherwise I 
should not make it at all. Thus when I first feel shame at the 
blunder I may be as much or more “lost in the past” as when 
I afterwards remember it. Yet I cannot on this first occasion 
be enjoying a past emotion; for there is none to enjoy. 

Is Alexander really committed to maintain that in 
remembering an emotion, an emotional excitement is now 
actual which is numerically identical with the previous 
emotional excitement said to be remembered? I have already 
pointed out that this doctrine follows from his assertion that 
the past emotion is enjoyed in the present, taken in connexion 
with his explicit account of what he means by enjoyment. But 
perhaps in making this statement he expressed himself 
inadvertently and does not mean what he says. What then 
does he mean? He can only mean that in remembering we are 
cognisant of the very same emotional excitement which was 
an actual experience in the past. But in asserting this he 
would be asserting something that is generally admitted. He 
would thus be making a fuss about nothing. Finally, in the 
context of the passage I have quoted, he uses language which 
leaves no room for doubt as to his meaning. “A new or 
actual emotion, with its sensorial character, ceases to be a 
present emotion when it is compresent with a past object; 
whether it is neurally or mentally slightly different from the 
emotion roused by a present object or not, it becomes a past 
enjoyment in this connection. Its actuality” no more makes 
it a present emotion than the sensory character of the begin- 
ning of the meteor’s path in the sky makes it present, when 
the real present is the end of the path.”” 


How was Alexander led into a position so strange and 
untenable? The course of his thought, I take it, was as 


3 The italics are Alexander’s own. 

26S.T. & D., Vol. I, p. 129. The reference to the meteor only raises the 
question in another form. I should say that what Alexander calls th 
“sensory character” really is present when the meteor is at the end of its 
path. It is contemporaneous with my looking at the meteor. 
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follows. He started with an intense and uncompromising 
reaction against the idealism which was thrust upon him by 
his Oxford teachers. He was resolved that in his own 
philosophy there should not be the faintest trace of any view 
that makes the nature and existence of external things in any 
manner or degree depend on the knowledge of them or regards 
them as in any manner entering into the constitution of the 
mind that knows them. He accordingly sets out to construct 
a theory of knowledge which shall secure the fulfilment of 
these conditions. In this theory, knowledge is conceived as a 
purely external relation between mental acts and physical, or 
at any rate non-mental, objects. As thus cognisant of non- 
mental existences, mental acts are said to be experiencings;: 
they are experiencings of non-mental objects. Hence it follows 
that no mental act can be an object experienced in or by 
another mental act. It is the consciousness of something, but 
there cannot be a consciousness of this consciousness. How 
then can we be cognisant of mental acts at all? The only 
answer open to Alexander is that though not contemplated 
they are enjoyed, and that enjoyment is a way of knowing 
what is enjoyed. But the distinctive feature of enjoyment as 
contrasted with contemplation is that what is enjoyed is 
identical with the enjoyment of it. Hence if to enjoy is to 
know, what is known must be identical with the knowing of it 
or with the fact that it is known. But this is absurd and the 
absurdity is peculiarly obvious where the mental occurrences 
said to be enjoyed are past or future. The exigencies of 
Alexander’s constructive system require this absurdity. But 
it may still be asked why he did not see the absurdity and 
recast his system so as to get rid of it. He would, I believe, 
have done so if he had distinctly formulated the question. 
But this is just what he fails to do. He tacitly assumes that 
enjoyment is cognition, without being aware that he is making 
an assumption and therefore without inquiring whether the 
assumption is consistent with his own thesis that what is 
enjoyed is identical with the enjoyment of it. This procedure 
is made possible, or at any rate facilitated, by another fallacy 
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of inadvertence leading to confusion between two quite dis- 
tinct propositions. Ordinarily we have some cognisance of 
our own emotions, desires and in general what Alexander 
calls our mental acts. It may be true that we cannot live 
through such experiences at all without being at least 
obscurely aware of them. It may be true, for instance, that 
we cannot be so wholly preoccupied with the object of our 
anger as to be entirely incognisant of the anger itself. Grant- 
ing that this is true, it does not follow that the angry feeling 
is identical with the awareness of the fact that we are feeling 
angry. On the contrary, the two propositions are incompatible. 
None the less, it is easy to confuse them for anyone who, like 
Alexander, does not expressly raise the question whether they 
are different from each other or not. 


ENJOYMENT AND PLEASURE-PAIN. 


* When Alexander originally selected “enjoyment” as a 
technical term he must have regarded pleasure-pain as enjoyed 
and not contemplated. He must have thought of them as 
qualities of “experiencing”, not of the non-mental objects of 
which we have experience, i.e. which we “contemplate”. 
Otherwise his technical use of the term “enjoyment” would be 
utterly pointless, perverse and misleading. Indeed it could 
not have occurred to him to apply it in this way at all; for 
there would be no relation between this application of it and 
its use in ordinary language. In ordinary language when we 
speak of enjoying objects, e.g. the things we eat, we mean 
that they are a source of agreeable experiences; we mean that 
we are pleased by them, with them, or about them. But the 
pleasure itself which we feel in being pleased—how is this 
experienced? The natural and, as it seems to me, the only 
tenable answer is that we experience a pleasant experience in 
the same sense as we jump a long jump; the experience and the 
experiencing of it are identical. In other words, the pleasure 
is “enjoyed” in Alexander’s technical sense. On this assump- 
tion the technical use is only an extension of the term “enjoy- 
ment” to all other cases in which experiencing is identical 
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with what is experienced, ie. to all mental occurrences 
including pain, desire and the emotions. Now at one time 
Alexander did regard pleasure as a character not of 
non-mental objects but of our own subjective experiences, and 
therefore as enjoyed, not contemplated. It was only because 
he took this for granted that he could extend the term 
“enjoyment” to all mental acts or states. The only assumption 
which can justify this use of the word is that all mental acts 
or states are experienced in essentially the same way as our 
pleasure is when, in the ordinary sense, we “enjoy ourselves”. 
This must have been the assumption on which Alexander 
proceeded in choosing “enjoyment” as a technical term. 
Unfortunately he afterwards changed his mind without 
changing his language. He came to hold that being pleased 
and being pained are vital, not mental, occurrences. They 
are merely bodily states or objective characters of bodily 
states which we contemplate in organic sensation. Such bodily 
states are of the nature of organic sensa,” and the organic 
sensations consist in contemplating them. “Feelings” are 
objective experiences of the order of organic sensa. Such 
sensations . . . are experiences of the bodily life, as dis- 
tinguished from the body as a merely physical thing, and the 
suggestion both of the facts and of theory is that pleasure and 
pain are not mental modifications but characters of life of 
which the mind has awareness, as it has of everything which 
it contemplates, and that the mind does not enjoy them, 
however strained the technical expression may seem in this 
connection. According to this a plant has pleasure as a con- 
dition of its living body just as it has hunger and thirst; but 
it is not conscious of them, . . .”” 


%JT do not myself admit that sensa, whether of organic or special senses, 
are identical with what we perceive when we perceive our own or other 
bodies. But I concede the point for the sake of argument. 

*% Alexander limits the application of the term feeling to pleasure-pain. 
The limitation seems to be arbitrary and misleading, though it has the 
authority of Ward and others. 

*S.T. & D., Vol. Il, p. 124. Alexander strangely adds that the plant 
“unlike us’ enjoys pleasure and pain “in the extended sense of that word”. 
He cannot mean that they are mental processes in the plant, but not in us. 
But if this is not so, the plant cannot enjoy them in any relevant sense. 
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I shall presently examine the reasons which Alexander 
gives for the revolutionary change in his views on this 
question. But first I shall briefly state the positive reasons 
which compel me and others to regard pleasure and pain as 
mental and not merely vital occurrences. In the first place, 
they are predicable of the self as sensa are not. It is I that 
am pleased or pained, but I am not green when I experience a 
green sensum or shrill when I perceive a shrill sound. It is 
true that I can intelligibly say that I am hungry or thirsty; 
but the reference is not to the peculiar sensa characteristic of 
hunger and thirst; it is rather to hunger or thirst considered 
as appetites or cravings which are pleasant in so far as they 
are being satisfied, unpleasant so far as they are denied satis- 
faction. So “I itch’ does not mean that the quality of the 
tickly sensum is a quality of myself. I mean rather that I 
want to scratch or otherwise deal with the sensum so as to 
remove its disagreeableness. Hence we may use such words 
in a metaphorical way. We may say that a man hungers 
or thirsts for power or that he has an itch for scribbling. 

We do however frequently ascribe to ourselves predicates 
which are certainly not mental states but belong only to our 
bodies. I may assert of myself that I weigh 9 st., that I am 
over five foot high, that I have a nose, that I am wounded 
in the arm, that I have many pneumonia bacilli in my mouth. 
Such bodily facts are “contemplated”, not “enjoyed”. But 
for that very reason they in no way depend for their exist- 
ence on the experience we have of them. I have bacilli in my 
mouth or a wound in my arm whether I am aware of such 
facts or not. But the case is essentially different with the 
pleasure which I experience in being pleased or the pain which 
I experience in being pained. These exist only in being 
experienced or “felt”. They begin, continue and cease to exist 
only as they begin, continue and cease to be experienced. They 
are qualities of our experience, not of any object to which our 
experience refers. They are not therefore merely contemplated 
or known. The only alternative is the natural and obvious one 
that they are “enjoyed”. To feel pleased is to feel a pleasant 
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feeling and to feel pained is to feel an unpleasant feeling. All 
that Alexander says about the cognate accusative applies here. 


Another reason for holding that pleasure and pain are 
enjoyed is their connexion with conation. The connexion is 
such and so intimate that if we say that conation is mental 
and therefore enjoyed we seem bound to say that being 
pleased or pained are also mental and therefore enjoyed. The 
general doctrine which I hold, and which Alexander also held 
before his change of front, is stated by him as follows: 
Pleasure and pain arise “somehow in the course of a conative 
process, according as the conation, or the underlying neural 
process, moves smoothly to its end or is obstructed. In sense- 
feeling pleasure attends the mental return to equilibrium after 
the mind has been disturbed by the sensory stimulation; pain 
means impediment to this return.” In a footnote to this 
passage he adds: “In previous papers I have followed Mr. 
Stout in this view and have called pleasure and pain 
modalities of conation. But I think now that I have been 
mistaken.” 


Why does he think that he has been mistaken? He makes 
no attempt to show that the reasons which previously con- 
vinced him are invalid. He contends only that in the case of 
sense-feelings there are counter-reasons which show that they 
are bodily and not mental states. He thus leaves untouched 
the position which seems to me evidently true, that pleasure 
arises in so far as conation is successful and pain in so far as 
it is thwarted. Further, that this is not merely an empirical 
fact which might have been otherwise. It is absurd to suggest 
that success as such might have been attended by pain and 
defeat by pleasure. On the contrary, it belongs to the very 
nature of conation that its success should be felt as pleasure 
and its failure as the reverse. Such pleasure and pain are 
qualitatively diverse modifications of conation and if the 
conation is “enjoyed”, as Alexander holds, its pleasant or: 
painful quality must also be “enjoyed’’. 


*S.T. & D., Vol. II, p. 123. 
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Alexander does not directly question the cogency of these 
considerations. Instead of directly confronting them, he 
attempts a flank attack. He urges that the conational theory 
“is founded in its modern form largely on the pleasure and 
pain experiences of mental functions higher than sensation”.” 
What he denies or seriously doubts is that the theory applies 
to sense-feeling. Are we then to say that the agreeableness or 
disagreeableness of the higher processes are enjoyed and that 
the agreeableness or disagreeableness of sensations are con- 
templated? Are we to say that some pleasures and pains are 
mental and that others are non-mental, using the terms 
pleasure and pain throughout in essentially the same sense? 
Yet we are almost forced into this awkward dilemma, if we 
can detect no flaw in the evidence for the conational theory 
in the case of higher mental processes, and yet hold that sense- 
feelings are non-mental sensa. The only way of escape is to 
say that there must be some flaw in the evidence for the 
higher processes even though we cannot discover what it is. 
Or alternatively that the flaw lies on the other side, in the 
alleged evidence for the non-mental nature of sense-feeling. 


Alexander adopts the first alternative. He can be justified 
in so doing only if he can show overwhelming evidence for the 
non-mental nature of sense-feelings. Our next step must there- 
fore be to examine the evidence which he actually advances. 
Here again he avoids a frontal attack. He makes no attempt 
to show that the conditions essentially required by the 
conational theory are absent in sense-feelings. He could not 
have done so without coming into conflict with obvious fact. 
Wherever there is sense-pleasure or pain there is conation in 
inseparable union with them. In the case of pleasure the 
conation is appetite, in the case of pain it is aversion. The 
appetitive conation is fulfilled by the continuance and further 
development of the existing situation and so far as it is thus 
fulfilled the experience is agreeable. The aversion on the 
contrary is thwarted by the persistence of the existing situa- 
tion and so long and so far as it is thus thwarted, the 


7 Ibid. 
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experience is disagreeable. The facts are covered by the 
formula®™ to which Alexander refers: “In sense-feeling pleasure 
attends the mental return to equilibrium after the mind has 
been disturbed by the sensory stimulation; pain means 
impediment to this return.” I would also urge that any 
other doctrine is hard and perhaps impossible to reconcile 
with Alexander’s own fundamental principles and especially 
with his account of sensation as distinct from and related to 
sensum. 

According to him conation is always present in sense- 
experience as its initial stage. The sensory stimulus first 
excites a conative process and knowledge of the sensum 
depends on this. More precisely, for him it is the conative 
process which knows or “is conscious of” the sensum, or, as 
he prefers to say, is the consciousness of the sensum. In 
other words, the conation just is the sensation as distinguished 
from the sensum. The question is whether pleasure and pain 
are intrinsic qualities of sensation, which is conative and 
mental, or of the sensum, which is supposed to be non- 
conative and non-mental. Two considerations seem decisive 
in favour of the first alternative. (1) The sensation, being 
conative, is capable of success or failure, and the sensum is 
not. (2) Sensory pleasure or pain begin, continue and cease 
with. sensation; they are not intrinsic qualities of the sensum 
considered as an object, existing independently of being sensed. 
In sensing a certain state of the stomach we feel pain which 
we call a stomach-ache. But it is nonsense to say that the 
same quality of pain qualifies the state of the stomach when 
it exists as an unperceived physical fact. 


I have now stated the case for the mental nature of 
pleasure-pain. Alexander, as I have said, does not attempt 
to refute it directly. All that he has urged against it is that 
“in general sense-feelings appear to follow the character of 
sensations. They are localised, sometimes very imperfectly, 
but sometimes quite definitely, in certain organs of the body. 


% First given, so far as I know, in my “Analytic Psychology”. 
*S.T. & D., Vol. II, p. 123. 
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Sometimes indeed they are so diffused that we are apt to 
regard them as being purely psychical rather than bodily. 
Yet there is little but their want of specific character . .. to 
mark them off from the order of the organic sensations, such 
as hunger and thirst. These might at first sight seem wholly 
psychical, but we have no great difficulty there in distinguish- 
ing the bodily affection of hunger from the psychical awareness 
of it. In the same way we can distinguish pleasure from the 
consciousness of it. Thus the direct experience of pleasure and 
pain seems to fall in with what is suggested by the theory that 
there is nothing in mental acts but consciousness or conation, 
namely, that feelings are objective experiences of the order of 
organic sensa.” ” 


It may serve to clear up the question at issue if I begin by 
pointing out that in this passage Alexander uses his own 
technical terms ambiguously just where precision is important. 
When he says that “in general, sense-feelings appear to follow 
the character of sensations”, he does not and cannot mean 
that the pleasure and pain have the character of sensations 
as distinguished from sensa. If the contrasted qualities, 
pleasure and pain, qualified sensations in his strict sense, they 
would, according to Alexander, qualify mental processes and 
would therefore themselves be mental and enjoyed, which is 
just what he is concerned to deny. Yet the ambiguity tends, 
I think, to make his statement more easily acceptable by the 
reader. Alexander assumes that sensa are either physical 
occurrences such as we can perceive in bodies other than our 
own or, in the case of organic sensation, vital occurrences 
such as we can perceive only in our own bodies. The essential 
point of his contention that pleasure and pain are sensa is 
that, if they are so, they must be bodily and not mental 
affections. I myself find strong reasons for doubting this view 
of sensa. But whether it is right or wrong, the essential 
question still remains: Are pleasures and pains bodily occur- 
rences and as such objects of sense-perceptions dependent on 
organic sensations? Alexander holds that they are. He 


“ [bid., pp. 123-4, 
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specifies only two definite reasons why he thinks so. The first 
is that we can distinguish pleasure and pain from the con- 
sciousness of them. This is true if by consciousness we mean 
cognition. But what he is bound to show is that the cognition 
is what he calls “contemplation”. He cannot do this except 
by first showing that pleasures and pains are bodily affections. 
Otherwise he is begging the question. As we have seen, he 
himself, while denying that mental acts are contemplated, 
yet cannot help taking for granted that they are known, and 
that they may be objects of scientific interest, i.e., of other 
mental acts distinct from themselves. The phrase “conscious 
of” is specially appropriate in its application to mental 
states. It is more natural to say that I am conscious of fear or 
anger than that I am conscious of my pen or pipe or of a tree. 


Alexander’s second reason is that pains and pleasures are 
localised. We are aware of them as placed in certain bodily 
organs or in the body as a whole. But if they are placed in 
the body, they must be bodily, not mental facts. It is on this 
argument that Alexander and those who agree with him 
mainly rely. It seems clear that they are misled by an 
ambiguity. I can say intelligibly and truly that I feel a pain 
in my rheumatic shoulder or in my wounded finger. But I can 
signify the same facts just as well by saying that the 
rheumatism in my shoulder or the wound in my finger gives 
me pain or hurts me, or that J am suffering from them. In 
both cases what I mean is not that the bodily affection is or 
contains pain, but that it pains me. The bodily affections 
are perceived by way of organic sensa differing according to 
their different natures. They are also perceptible from out- 
side, e.g. by a medical man. But the state of being pained by 
the wound or the rheumatism is not an object of sense- 
perception. It is no more perceptible through organic sensa- 
tion than through the special senses. Note that, though we 
say that the pain is in the finger or the shoulder, we do not 
say that the pain is in the wound or in the rheumatism. The 
reason is that what we are calling the pain just is the wound 
or rheumatism perceived by way of organic sensation as the 
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source of disagreeable feeling. But only the disagreeable 
feeling is pain in the primary sense of the word. 


It may be urged that in the above discussion I have been 
ignoring the distinctive peculiarities of life. Pleasure and 
pain, it may be said, are qualities of vital, not physical, 
processes. I reply that science has been unable to discover 
any character in principle distinctive of vital processes except 
the peculiar way in which they are organised and inter- 
dependent.“ This is the only distinction which such neo- 
vitalists as Dr. Haldane point out. In other respects they are 
just physical processes of great complexity. 


ARE ALL FEELINGS SENSATIONAL? 

Assuming that I am right in maintaining that sense- 
feelings are mental, there is another side of Alexander’s 
doctrine which has still to be considered. Is it true that all 
pleasures and pains, including those of the higher processes, 
are sensational? When I “foozle” a stroke at golf, or make a 
bad move at chess, it might seem that the disagreeableness of 
the experience is immediately due to defeat of my striving to 
win or at least to do well at the game. On the other hand, 
there always are sense-feelings present in such experiences and 
present not as incidental accompaniments but as essentially 
contributing to the disagreeableness of the defeated conation, 
if net wholly constituting it. The central nervous excitement 
correlated with the failure of the initial conation overflows to 
the rest of the organism giving rise to disagreeable organic 
sensations. It is these sense-feelings which contribute to the 
pain of defeat. Others, which depend on further special 
conditions, do not do so, but are recognised as independent. 
If I merely fail to hit a nail on the head with a hammer, the 
pain of failure is in part at least due to disagreeable bodily 
sensations. But if I not only miss the nail but hit my own 
fingers, this is for me a separate and independent source of 
pain. 


41 Even in this respect the contrast with merely physical processes is far 
less marked than was once supposed. 
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We may now turn to the question whether the sensa arising 
from what Bain called “somatic resonance” constitute by them- 
selves the whole pain of defeat when I foozle a stroke at golf or 
fail to hit a nail on the head. On this view the central nervous 
excitement considered in abstraction from the effects which it 
produces in the rest of the organism would be correlated with 
a defeated conation, but the defeated conation would in itself 
have no hedonic character: it would be neither agreeable nor 
disagreeable. How is such a view reconcilable with the direct 
evidence of introspection that what is felt as disagreeable is 
the defeated conation? We must at least say that the defeated 
conation by its intrinsic nature is essentially connected with 
the disagreeable somatic resonance. A central disturbance 
of this kind must be essentially such as to give rise to disorder 
or enfeeblement of some or all the vital functions, with 
correlated painful sensations. I find this account of the matter 
untenable for two main reasons. In the first place I seem to 
be directly aware of the defeat of conation as being disagree- 
able in itself and not merely in its collateral consequences. 
Its somatic resonance is unpleasant because it is itself 
unpleasant. In the second place, if, as I hold, the conational 
theory applies even to sense-feeling, we must accept the 
universal principle that success as such is directly pleasant 
and failure unpleasant. 


We do not however discriminate in the experience itself 
what is due directly to defeated conation from what is due 
to somatic resonance. We are simply aware of being pained 
at or about the foozled stroke. This does not merely mean 
that the foozled stroke is a cause of the pain. The bodily 
affections due to somatic resonance causally condition the 
pain. But we are not pained at or about the organic sensa. 
We are not normally interested in them. But we are disagree- 
ably interested in the foozled shot. The foozled shot is not 
only a causal condition but an object of the painful feeling. 
The relation is one of subject and object, not of cause and 
effect. We have here an important case of the distinction 
between origin and function. However manifold are the 
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immediate sources of the disagreeable feeling, the distinctive 
part it plays in the mental life is that of being sorry for a 
failure. It is one feeling inasmuch as the object to which 
it refers is one. It is a disagreeable interest in this object. 
Similarly where we make a good stroke, the ensuing pleasure 
is not merely caused by our success but has the success for its 
object. We take pleasure in it or are glad of it, rejoice in it. 
A joke or a piece of news which would be disagreeable to a 
tired and hungry man may be agreeable after a good meal and 
a good rest. The difference is due, at least in part, to different 
somatic resonance. But the pleasure or pain causally con- 
ditioned by somatic resonance have for their object the joke 
or the piece of news rather than the state of the body. How- 
ever varied may be the conditions of the agreeable or dis- 
agreeable feeling, the feeling is one inasmuch as it is an 
interest in one object. 

What corresponds on the physiological side to this unity 
of objective interest is the unity of the whole complex process 
which includes as partial and interdependent phases the 
central excitement, its propagation to other parts of the body 
and the somatic resonance. The central excitement cannot 
exist without overflowing and it cannot overflow without 
eo ipso affecting and being affected by other vital functions. 
In the language of the Gestalt psychology, the living organism 
as such is the special field within which the partial processes 
fall so that their nature and operation is throughout deter- 
mined by field conditions. On the other hand, when we hit our 
thumb with a hammer instead of the nail, a new factor 
intrudes which lies outside this field and constitutes a source 
of pain distinct from and independent of the pain of the 
failure to drive in the nail. 

The question which I have dealt with in reference to 
pleasure-pain arises also in connexion with James’s theory of 
the emotions. The two questions are not merely analogous but 
virtually the same inasmuch as the answer to either of them 
is in principle the answer to the other. For if we set aside 
purely sensory pleasure and pain, the only agreeable or (is- 
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agreeable feelings are emotional states, though they may, in 
some cases, be without distinction and may be comparatively 
faint and transient. Central excitement and somatic resonance 
contribute to determine the distinctive characters of the 
endless variety of emotions, as they contribute to determine 
their agreeableness or disagreeableness. 
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By W. M. O’NEtz. 


For some decades, orthodox psychology has banned the 
term “faculty” from its vocabulary. It is still liberally 
employed by other workers who have comments to make about 
mind, for example the physician, the biologist and those 
outcasts, the phrenologist and the physiognomist, but its use 
in psychology proper is clearly regarded as bad taste. 
Although the objection is said to be to what the word stands 
for and not to the word itself, it is not difficult to point to 
psychologists who ascribe psychological phenomena to what 
are faculties in everything but name. This would suggest that 
the faculties which have been so ceremoniously ejected through 
the front door, have been creeping back unobtrusively through 
the servery into the psychological household. 

Contemporary psychologists have little doubt that faculty 
theory is untenable, but appear to be in some uncertainty 
about the grounds on which it is untenable. This is in part 
the residue of the shifting currents of psychological thought 
over the last two centuries. Many different arguments have 
been advanced against faculty theory; some are incompatible 
with others. For instance, the personalist says that it does 
violence to the unity of mind, whereas the associationist 
alleges its violence to the specificity of mental activities. 
Indeed there appears a tendency to accept the conclusion 
rather than to examine the arguments. 

It is not my purpose here to examine these various anti- 
faculty arguments. They have been summarised for the 
psychologist by Spearman in Psychology Down the Ages, 
although he has not always brought out their full force or 


1A paper read to the Congress of the Australasian Association of 
Psychology and Philosophy, Sydney, August 17th, 1944. 
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appreciated their proper significance. My intention is to 
examine current factor theory and to discover whether or not 
these new factors are old faculties writ small. In order to do 
this, it will be necessary to make some examination of faculty 
theory and the objections to it, and to discuss the way in which 
factors are established. I shall not, however, go into technical 
details of factorial analysis, although it will be necessary to 
make some non-technical comments on it. 


I. Tue Nature oF FacrortaL ANALYSIS. 

Factorial analysis is essentially an extension of the 
method of correlation, which is a means of establishing a 
numerical statement of the degree of concomitant variation 
in two series of paired quantitative data. A series of data, 
e.g. scores on an intelligence test, may be termed a variable, 
and a situation in which we have pairs of data, e.g. intelli- 
gence test scores for fathers and sons or scores on two tests 
for one group of people, may be termed a bivariate situation. 
The method of correlation can accommodate only a bivariate 
situation. A situation in which there are more than two 
variables, e.g. scores on several tests for one group or popula- 
tion, can only be handled by the correlation method as a 
number of bivariate situations. In fact, however, concomitant 
variations are not restricted to bi-variation, but may occur 
as a multi-variation. Factorial analysis is designed to estab- 
lish a numerical statement of this multi-concomitant 
variation. 

Before we proceed to a discussion of this extended method, 
it is necessary to make some observations on the correlation 
method itself. First, it is necessary to state what information 
we are given by a coefficient of correlation, or perhaps more 
specifically what we are not given. The coefficient of correlation 
tells us no more than that in the population involved in its 
calculation, a change of one standard deviation in one variable 
is accompanied by an average change in the other variable of 
a fraction of a standard deviation, the fraction being given 
by the coefficient of correlation. 
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We are not indubitably informed, however, whether this 
degree of concomitant variation exists in populations other 
than the one for which the coefficient was computed. We can, 
of course, make a doubtful inference about the probability of 
its existing in other populations taken at random from the 
same parent population from which its population was taken 
at random. Nor are we indubitably informed, as is often 
erroneously believed, about causal relationships. These must 
be established on other grounds. It is true that if X is the 
cause or part of the cause of Y, then there will be a con- 
comitant variation of them (even if it is only of their 
presence and absence) which can be stated by a coefficient of 
correlation. The mere fact of co-variation of X and Y in a 
particular population does not, however, establish that they 
are causally related. And even if this were assumed, the 
coefficient of correlation cannot say which is cause and which 
effect, or if both are effects of a common cause, or in the case 
of imperfect correlation, what proportion of the total causal 
ground is formed by the part cause involved.’ 

In a bivariate situation, the coefficient of correlation does, 
however, enable a statement of the extent to which variation 
in X may be accounted for by or attributed to variation in Y 
and vice versa. But this is in a purely mathematical sense. 
And in exactly this sense, it can be said to what extent X is 
a factor in the variation of Y and vice versa. The use of terms 
such as “accounting for”, “attributed to” and “factor” may 
suggest causal relationships and in loose discussion, it is 
tempting to make an easy transition from a purely mathe; 
matical to a causal significance. All that can be claimed, 
however, is that knowing the coefficient of correlation, we can 
say how much the variation in one variable is reduced when 
we limit our attention to instances which have a constant 
value in the other variable; this is the relationship between 


2If it is assumed that all the causal determinants of X are also part 
of the determinants of Y, or that the common causal determinants form an 
equal part of the determinants of both X and Y, then it can be calculated 
from the coefficient of correlation what proportion of the causal determinants 
of Y are formed by those of X. Any assumption of this kind is difficult to 
justify. 
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the standard deviation of the arrays and the coefficient of 
correlation already indicated. Or again, knowing r, we may 
calculate the average of the values in one variable which 
accompany a given value in the other variable. In this sense 
a factor is a mathematical value on the basis of which we can 
arrive through the coefficient of correlation at another value. 

Factorial analysis establishes values, termed factor 
saturations or factor loadings, which enable a statement of 
the extent to which variation in one variable may be accounted 
for by reference to the cumulative variation in other variables. 
Again these other variables may be termed factors in this 
mathematical sense. Two kinds of factors are used, differenti- 
ating two major types of factorial analysis. The first, the 
method of multiple correlation and its associated multiple 
regression equations, accounts.for the variation in one by 
reference to the variation in the other measured variables with 
which the analysis began. That is, it can state multi- 
concomitance for one variable at a time with the optimal 
combination of the remaining variables. The second type, 
the methods of Spearman, Kelley, Hotelling, Thurstone and 
their derivatives, accounts for the variation in each variable 
by reference to postulated variables. These methods enable 
a simultaneous statement of multi-concomitance within the 
measured variables and for this reason yield a simpler state- 
ment than the first type of analysis. 

Our attention will be confined to the second type of 
analysis, as the postulated factors emerging from it are those 
which are to be compared with the old discredited faculties. 


II. Tue SIGNIFICANCE oF Factors. 


The immediate objective of factorial analysis is sometimes 
stated to be the determination of the minimum number of 
factors which must be postulated in order to account for the 
variation in a number of variables. Expressed geometrically 
(an appropriate mode of expression, for the analysis is often 
set down in graphic form) this amounts to discovering the 
minimum dimensions needed to plot the multi-concomitances 
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of the variables being analysed. These dimensions or factors 
are the frame of reference within which the multi- 
concomitances are expressed. 

This frame of reference can be located only by reference 
to the variables whose interrelationships of concomitant 
variation it serves to bring out. As a means of accounting 
mathematically for the variation of separate variables or for 
the multi-comitances of the variables as a whole, it is as 
effective in one position as in another. Just as the meridians 
of longitude would be as effective if they were oriented to 
Moscow or Rome as they are to Greenwich. In fact one form 
of factor analysis does rotate the spatial axes or factors, in 
order that they be more effective for other purposes, just as 
compass navigators might rotate the parallels of latitude on 
their charts by orientating them to the magnetic nated of 
the earth’s rotational poles. 


It has been argued that this rotation of axes is not 
legitimate, that it may be a manipulation of the data to suit 
the pre-conceptions of the factorist. It does no violence, 
however, to the statistical situation and if my later con- 
tentions are accepted, that can be the only criterion of its 
acceptance or rejection. 

There have emerged two distinct ways of regarding these 
postulated factors. The first stops short with their statistical 
significance as dimensions or a mathematical frame of refer- 
ence within which the original data are ordered for easier 
comprehension. The other goes on to assume their reality as 
mental factors or determinants. It is this second view with 
which we are concerned here. 

Spearman’s two factor theory, which in fact quickly 
outgrew its two factors and so belied its name, is the best 
known example of this second view of factors. Spearman 
originally asserted that two factors entered into any 
cognitive mental act. One of these entered into every cognitive 
mental act and in that sense was a general factor; the other 
was specific in that it was confined to acts of exactly that 
kind. Thus there were said to be one general factor and a 
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multiplicity of specific factors each unique to one kind of act. 
Later, Spearman enlarged the theory by admitting group 
factors which were shared by several kinds but not all kinds 
of cognitive mental acts. Now, it will be observed from this 
statement of the theory, that there is no essential difference 
between specific and group factors. Neither enters into all 
acts, but both enter into groups of acts, for if a specific enters 
into several acts of one kind, then it enters into a group. 
Spearman's expression of the theory obscured this fact, for 
he used the term cognitive ability and not cognitive act. By 
ability he meant to refer not to a particular act but to the 
power to carry out that act. So that what his early theory 
professed to do was to resolve each of these powers or 
abilities into two constituents—one universal in that it was 
common to all abilities, the other singular in that it was 
specific to an ability. His later theory adds a third kind of 
constituent for many if not all abilities, the group factor 
which is shared by several but not all abilities. 

Most other factor theories are similar to Spearman’s, 
in fact they derive from his. They may dispute the need for 
postulating a constituent common to all abilities, or may 
nominate different group factors from those put forward by 
Spearman. Although, when the vigour of this disputation is 
considered, there is really a surprising agreement among the 
factor theorists in their description of group factors. 
Thurstone and Kelley are reluctant to accept Spearman’s 
general factor, but the group factors which emerge from their 
studies are much the same as those emerging from studies by 
the Spearman School. This is taken by some to be an argument 
for the reality as mental determinants of factors, but the 
significance of this agreement need not be taken in this way, 
although it does suggest that something real is being 
characterised. 

The point of resemblance I wish to stress, however, is 
that the other factor theorists are also attempting to resolve 
the empirical or measured abilities into basic constituents or 
factors. A good deal of the difficulty has arisen from this 
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assumption of abilities or powers in the first instance. The 
attempt to account for the concomitance between test per- 
formances should not have begun with the assumption of 
abilities. Factorial analysis can only describe more specifically 
this concomitance and cannot account for it in other than a 
mathematical sense. Any other kind of accounting must 
depend upon analysis of another kind and that analysis 
should have been applied to the very notion of ability. It is 
here that faculty theory first crept into the picture and it is 
thus not surprising that the resultant factors turn out to be 
so like faculties that at least one factor theorist, namely 
Thurstone, has not hesitated to call them such. 


III. SpearMAn’s REJECTION oF Facutry THEORY. 

This is interesting in view of Spearman’s own attack on 
faculty theory and on its prevalence, admittedly under 
various nommes de guerre, in current mental test theory. 
Spearman’s attack is in strictly modern terms. Although he 
is not unaware of older arguments against faculty theory, he 
dismisses the most valid of them as minor or even groundless 
objections. His own rejection of faculties rests upon correla- 
tions between test performances. It may be true that none 
of the traditional versions of the theory can be reconciled with 
modern test correlation data. But Spearman imagines that 
he is doing something other than reshaping or correcting the 
older theories, and that he is in fact rejecting them entirely 
and erecting a new kind of theory altogether. Apart from his 
rejection of all the particular faculties of the older theorists, 
he rejects only one feature of traditional faculty theory in 
general and that is not one without which it could not stand. 

Faculty theory has usually set up a limited number of 
broad and basic mental powers—Sense-perception, Intellect, 
Memory, Imagination and the like. It has ordinarily been 
taken that each of these faculties is an actor—Sense-perception 
perceives, Intellect judges, Memory remembers, Imagination 
invents. Each actor performs its own kind of act and although 
two or more faculties may act in concert, they are each 
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carrying out their own kind of act and not some single united 
act. Now as the faculties are also powers to do these kinds of 
act, it is implied that a man with a strongly developed 
imagination will be highly inventive in all matters and a man 
of poor imagination will be uninventive in all things. 
Expressed in modern statistical terms this would involve a 
perfect correlation between various inventive performances. 
Further as intellect and imagination are separate faculties or 
powers, performances of judgment and performances of 
invention would be uncorrelated. Spearman correctly points 
out that these inferences are not compatible with correlational 
data. There are no instances of perfect correlation between 
measured performances, even when they appear to be very 
similar performances, and there are very few instances of 
zero correlation coefficients ; coefficients of correlation between 
measurements of various kinds of cognitive activity range 
from low to very high and are not either unity or zero. So 
that when faculties are conceived as actors, each with its own 
kind of act, there can on correlational evidence be neither 
several cognitive faculties nor a single cognitive faculty. 


Yet there is no special reason why faculties must be 
treated as actors, nor do they always seem to have been 
taken as such, although the personification involved in so 
doing is a simple and tempting way of treating them. In 
several places, Spearman himself points out that the terms 
faculty, capacity, power and ability are synonymous and that 
mental test theorists who refrain from saying faculty are 
ordinarily thinking faculty when they speak of capacities and 
abilities. As has been pointed out, he begins his own analysis 
with abilities, and the major difference at this point would 
appear to be that instead of assuming a few of them, he 
assumes a multiplicity. Any sort of test material reveals a 
particular ability in, fact, and in those terms both Spearman 
and other workers in the field of tests have shown that there is 
practically no end to the number of abilities—the different 
kinds of test material seem inexhaustible. Thus Spearman 
himself has shown that it is possible to assume abilities (or 
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faculties) without committing oneself to the proposition that 
there must be either perfect or zero correlations between 
them. 


IV. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF A Test Score. 


. Factor theory has grown up in the milieu of mental test- 
ing and factorial analysis almost always uses mental test 
scores as its raw data. It is important therefore in discussing 
abilities as measured by tests and the factors into which they 
are resolved to establish the significance of test scores. For 
simplicity of discussion, attention will be restricted to scores 
derived from point scales, although the scores from other 
kinds of tests such as age scales could be covered with minor 
terminological modifications. 


The tests used for factorial analyses are most commonly 
homogeneous in their material content. That is, one test is 
composed entirely of verbal analogies, another entirely of 
figure analogies, another of arithmetical reasoning problems 
and so on. The items within the test are graded in order of 
difficulty, in the sense that some items were passed by a small 
proportion and some by a large proportion of the persons in 
the group with which the test was standardised. The score 
allotted to each person represents the number of items to be 
answered in the required way. So that the most direct 
significance of a test score is the number of items solved. 
Remembering, however, that the items vary in difficulty, the 
score also indicates what magnitude of difficulty was copec 
with by the person within the time limits of the test. Thus 
it may be said that a person with a high score not only solved 
more items than a person with a low score but also solved 
more difficult problems. Further, it is normally established 
that persons perform in a fairly consistent way in the same 
test on different occasions, so that it may also be said that the 
score indicates not only how many items he solved and the 
magnitude of difficulty with which he coped, but also the kind 
of score (with the two significances already mentioned) he 
will obtain in the test on other occasions. The phrase “the 
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kind of score” does not mean the exact score, but the area of 
the total range of possible scores in which his later scores will 
occur. This indication is not, however, a matter of certainty, 
but one of probability. If space permitted it would be desir- 
able to examine more critically the notion of probability, but 
all that may be said here is that when in fact the test is 
repeated many times, a large proportion of one person’s scores 
do fall within a small area of the total range of possible 
scores and that all his scores fal! within a range much smaller 
than the range of scores obtained by different people doing 
the test. So that it may be said that in addition to the two 
significances of a score first mentioned, a person’s test score 
indicates a performance characteristic of him. 

It is therefore convenient to say that the score indicates 
what magnitude of difficulty the person is able to cope with. 
Or again, to say that he handles one test with ease and another 
with difficulty. In this way we may introduce such terms as 
ability, capacity and facility. He has greater ability in 
handling verbal analogies than arithmetical reasoning prob- 
lems, his capacity for this is greater than his capacity for 
that, he has greater facility with verbal tests than number 
tests, and so on. But we may do so only so lony as we mean 
that he has done so and so and that this appears characteristic 
of him in that he is consistent in doing it. We cannot say on 
any ground so far traversed that he does well in verbal tests 
because of his highly developed verbal ability or capacity, 
unless we mean he has done well because he has done well. 


V. Tue Notion or Apsivity, Capaciry AND Facuurty. 


It would appear that the theory of faculties arose in much 
the way suggested in the previous paragraph. The word is 
derived from facilis, and refers to what the mind does with 
ease, that is, to the activities characteristic of it. So in 
saying that the mind knows, remembers, attends and so on, it 
is convenient to say that the mind is able to do these things, 
that it has the power to do them, that it comes easy to minds 
to act in this way because of what they are. The next step is 
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to say that they do them beczuse they have the power, ability 
or faculty of doing them. And this movement from description 
to explanation is in reality only a movement in speech. 
Abilities, powers and faculties can be defined only in terms of 
what they are abilities for. If it were possible to say what 
qualities of minds enable them to know, remember and attend, 
we would refer to them. There is, of course, every reason for 
believing that some quality or qualities are necessary con- 
ditions for things to know and remember and that these 
qualities are characteristic of minds, but we have not said 
what they are or illuminated the issue in any way by saying 
they are the qualities which enable minds to do these things. 
It is precisely this which makes faculty theory untenable. It 
is a pretence to explanation when in fact there is no explana- 
tion at all. 


If Spearman’s dismissal of this argument against faculty 
theory as minor and invalid could be sustained, his own 
objection would require no more than its re-shaping in the 
light of modern evidence. Instead of making the traditional 
assumption that each faculty was an independent actor with 
its own separate acts, one would assume that they were 
interactive and jointly determined acts. Spearman’s Two 
Factor theory is in fact a faculty theory of this kind; a theory 
of one over-all faculty or power of intellect entering into or 
conditioning all cognitive activities and a large number of 
minor faculties each of which enters into a limited range of 
cognitive activities. Most other contemporary theories of 
factors are similar re-shapings of faculty theory. 


“It is interesting to observe another way in which 
traditional faculties have been changed. It was customary to 
define faculties in terms of the activities for which they were 
the soul’s organs or powers, whereas intellectual factors are 
most commonly defined in terms of the materials or objects 
of the cognitive activities. For instance there were faculties 
of intellect, sense-perception, memory, whereas there are now 
verbal, number and spatial factors; there are some exceptions, 
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for instance Thurstone’s factors of perceptual speed and 
memory. 

It is true that Spearman has suggested several hypotheses 
concerning the nature of his g and s factors. However, he 
has insisted that these are not an integral part of his theory 
and some at least are clearly no more than metaphors, for 
example, his hypothesis that g is the fund of energy and the 
s-factors are the engines through which it is expended. Engines 
in any case are probably the twentieth-century equivalent of 
the medieval organs of the soul. 

An objection might be raised to the rejection of faculty 
and factor theories on the grounds of their relativism, their 
attribution of phenomena to uncharacterised qualities or 
determinants. It might be said that although Spearman and 
the other factorists cannot name or define their factors other- 
wise than in terms of what they explain, the mathematics of 
the argument, the method of factorial analysis, clearly demon- 
strate the existence of the factors, just as astronomers clearly 
demonstrated the existence of the planet Pluto before they 
actually observed it; that, in fact, they have demonstrated 
the existence of their factors as determiners of mental activity 
through their influences upon mental activity. 

This would be to misunderstand both the mathematics of 
factorial analysis and the differences between planetary and 
factorial discovery. Astronomers can only validly infer the 
existence of unobserved heavenly bodies on the basis of their 
observation of other bodies and the interactions between them. 
If some factors had been observed in the sense that their 
qualities were known, then it would be credible to assert the 
existence of other factors when similar conditioning was 
manifest. In the absence of any factors being known, their 
existence has in no way been demonstrated by factorial 
analysis, except in so far as it is reasonable to assume that 
some conditions within the person affect his mental activities. 

Thomson has argued against the reversibility of Spear- 
man’s proof of his tetrad difference technique of analysis. It 
is relatively easy to demonstrate that if a g-factor and s-factors 
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operated in the ways Spearman postulates, then coefficients 
of correlation would fall into a hierarchical pattern. Spearman 
asserts but Thomson vigorously denies that he has demon- 
strated that a hierarchical pattern can only be produced by a 
g-factor and s-factors as he describes them operating. It is 
not possible to examine this particular dispute except mathe- 
matically, which would be inappropriate here. 

An argument on the issue may be based, however, on the 
process of rotating the factorial reference frame in the 
eentroid method of factorial analysis. The factorial axes 
will account mathematically as well for the obtained inter- 
correlation in one position as in another. Thus each of several 
systems of factors will account equally well for the correla- 
tions, and this is basically Thomson’s argument. The only 
serious arguments advanced against the principle of rotation 
to obtain a simpler set of references, that is to bring out the 
multi-concomitances more simply, have been psychological. 
The purely statistical objections to Thurstone’s method have 
been directed towards his assumption of communalities, his 
criteria of rotation and matters other than the principle of 
rotation. 


VI. AN OUTLINE OF AN ALTERNATIVE VIEW OF FACTORS. 


If we do not begin with an assumption of abilities and 
come ultimately to reject the psychological reality of factors, 
it might appear that the prodigious labours of factorising test 
scores are vain and futile. However, if viewed in another 
way, they are seen not to be without profit. Just as correlation 
brings out clearly and succinctly relationships of bivariation, 
so factorial analysis brings out relationships of multivariation 
or as it has been termed here multiconcomitance. It thus 
- serves to bring out some of the order which exists in the raw 
data, and its value does not depend upon its bringing out the 
conditions or determinants of this order. If, as was argued 
earlier, correlation by itself says nothing of causality, it 
would be strange for its extension to cover many variables to 
do so. Of both correlation and factorial analyses, it may be 
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said that although they do not answer questions of causation 
or determination, they do help us to frame these questions. 
A misapprehension of their function in this respect discour- 
ages the attempt to discover what conditions produce the 
observed concomitances. A theory of allegedly explanatory 
but actually uncharacterised factors suggests in fact that the 
discovery has already been made. 

Instead of treating factors as powers or faculties of the 
mind, they may be legitimately regarded as points of refer- 
ence for a complex classification of mental activities in respect 
of their concomitant variation. This treatment is in keeping 
with a general study of individual differences in performance. 
With a single variable, a statement of central tendency, dis- 
persion and the other statistical values which characterise a 
distribution, does give an account’ of the way individuals 
differ from one another in respect of that performance. 
Correlation extends this account when two variables are 
involved by bringing out the degree of concomitant variation 
of the two performances. Factorial analysis is a further 
extension to multiconcomitance. The spatial axes or the 
factors help us in stating the clustering or grouping of these 
performances. This classifying into groups is not a simple 
classification in the sense that each item of the classification 
can be placed incontrovertibly into a single category of classi- 
fication. Many in fact must be located with more than two 
groups. For instance, a test in arithmetical reasoning may be 
located with perhaps three factorial clusters. It may be 
highly concomitant with more specifically verbal tests, with 
more specifically numerical tests and with other tests in which 
the drawing of inferences by the application of accepted 
rules is involved; and yet each of these clusterings may be 
relatively independent of the others. All that this means 
on a descriptive level is that knowing a person’s performance 
in simple representatives of the three clusters, one can infer 
within reasonably narrow limits the person’s performance in 
the arithmetical reasoning test; yet knowing his performance 
in simple representatives of two clusters, one cannot so infer 
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his performance on a simple representative of the third 
cluster. This does not go beyond “accounting for”, 
“attributable to” and “factor” as they were defined in the 
earlier discussion of correlation; it is merely an example of 
them in a more mathematically complex situation. 

If we have established that performances in each of the 
tests are relatively consistent (i.e. that the tests are reliable) 
and that the factorial pattern is also consistent, then a set 
of factor loadings gives us valuable information. Although 
they do not say anything of the conditions or determinants of 
the differences, they do say something of the ways in which 
differences in one trait, or one consistent way of performing, 
is related in terms of concomitance to differences in other 
traits. When these are clearly established, it then remains to 
give some account of the conditions which produce them, 
whether they reside in the materials being dealt with, in the 
procedures adopted in dealing with them, or in the person who 
deals with them. These considerations in fact are normally 
overlooked ; the factorist too often forgets that his work began 
with what people did and concerns himself with dehumanised 
numbers. The clinician indeed has some justification in his 
protests against the factorist who has now invaded the field 
of personality traits. How the person went about solving the 
problems or how he regarded the questionnaire is ordinarily 
unknown, and, as has happened before in psychology, a ready 
resort in ignorance is made to hereditary determination. 
Kelley, indeed, goes so far as to speak of his factors as identical 
with the factors of the geneticist. A good deal more quali- 
tative analysis must be done before such a supposition can be 
begun to be investigated. 
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ETHICS AND POLITICS.* 


By W. H. C. Eppy. 


C. E. G. Cariin discusses the relation of politics to ethics 
in the last section of his book—The Mcthods and Science of 
Politics” He argues that “the result” of “the intrusion of 
ethical theory into the treatment” of politics is “an unwilling- 
ness to reach a dispassionate judgment on the facts so far as 
the evidence goes and apart from their bearing on ‘human 
values’, which is a grave hindrance to the development of the 
social sciences, and is prejudicial to disinterestedness in 
thought” (p. 297). 

For Catlin, “Politics is a pure science” (p. 298), no part 
of whose province is the determination of final values, of what 
ought to be done. Politics “will not supply us with directive 
maxims” (p. 301). Thus his exclusion of ethics is an exclusion 
of the normative method. 

We can agree that such a method is an impediment to 
political science. The confusion of our demands or those of 
specific but unspecified forces with the absolutely demanded 
is, no doubt, “a grave hindrance to the development of the 
social sciences” and “prejudicial to disinterestedness in 
thought”. But this is true, as has been argued many times in 
the Journal of this Association, not only of politics but of any 
science including ethics which is positive, “pure”, or no science. 
Hence the rejection of norms in a field is not necessarily the 
rejection of ethics. Tolitics is a positive study. Whether it 
embraces any part of ethics is not determined by that fact. 

Nor is the decisive factor to be found in the backwardness 
and difficulties of ethics, in the interminable and often meaning- 
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less wrangles arising from the normative and genera.y rela- 
tivistic treatment imposed upon ethical speculation by 
interested movements and passions, although part of the 
motivation of Catlin. and other political theorists is the desire 
to escape this suspect atmosphere and to get on with the 
business freed from such “vexed problems” (p. 301). 


It is true that Catlin’s own ethical theory could form 
no part of political science. Values, according to him, are 
known in a special way. They are “aesthetic” judgments, not 
subject to argument (p. 323). They come within no formal 
field. Yet, he says, even were this view unsound, “the conclu- 
sions for the advancement of the science of Politics would be 
the same [i.e. ethics is out—E.]. If there be immutable eternal 
values, we are too ignorant to know them. And if we might 
know them, the multitude of men do not know or cannot agree 
upon them” (pp. 322, 323). 

Obviously, if “we are too ignorant to know” ethical objects, 
there can be no science of ethics and the question of its 
relation to politics does not arise. But the fact that the 
“multitude of men do not know” or agree about ethics does 
not rule ethics out of politics or “advancement” out of either 
ethics or an ethics-embracing politics. Scientific progress is a 
matter of increase in knowledge not in agreement, however 
much scientists may yearn for the latter or whatever feelings 
of insecurity its absence may induce. 

Such yearnings and feelings are, indeed, hindrances to 
the two sciences. Even some who take a positive view of 
politics and ethics and hold that their fields at least partially 
coincide, that certain goods and evils, if not all, are political 
forces—even some who believe this, contend that the politicist 
(as Catlin names the political scientist) can talk about those 
forces and yet omit the “value judgment”, refrain from refer- 
ring to them as “goods” and “evils”. 

This, on the given assumptions, is indicative of timidity 
and a hindrance to enquiry, even if it means no more than a 
verbal change. To give the name “goods” to specific forces 
with common and peculiar characters when we are thinking of 
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them as part of the ethical field and to give the same forces 
another name when we are thinking of the political field seems 
to me to be without justification in the interests of science. It 
hampers communication between the ethicist and the politicist 
by concealing the fact that they are talking about the same 
things. That, indeed, is its object. The politicist is eager to 
escape from controversy around the term “good”—controversy 
not only with others but also in his own mind, for the belief, 
that the good is what ought to be supported, dies hard and, 
while it lingers, the politicist fears that what he calls goods 
are no other than what he supports, i.e. that the common and 
peculiar characters which he attributes to these things are 
nothing but shadows of their common and peculiar relation of 
being supported by him. 

Such fears lead to the rejection not only of the words but 
of the kind of forces to which the words refer. (Indeed, the 
verbal change is never merely verbal.) X, the ethicist, may 
regard science, art, and production as good; X, the politicist, 
ignores this universal and treats its particular instances as if 
they possessed no such character. Thereby he misses important 
political generalisations. 


If we believe that ethics and politics are each positive and 
that some goods are political, then, in studying those goods 
we are studying both ethics and politics. But if, as politicists, 
we ignore the goods as a class, we are disbelieving our beliefs 
and taking neither science seriously, and our attitude is a 
manifestation of the same force’ which leads Catlin to wish 
to steer politics away from disagreements instead of straight 
into them in order to hammer out and account for them. 


3It is the same force which is increasingly canalising psychological, 
ethical, and political speculation into the “certainties” of statistics of the 
meaningless or the trivial (an instance of which is to be found in Catlin’s 
quest for a unit of political measurement). Its increasing strength in our 
time is linked with the growing ascendancy of the “planning’’ over the 
“competitive” outlook, an ascendancy itself connected with the passing of a 
competitive economy into more monopolistic and “planned” phases. One of 
its features is the yearning for the “fifth freedom’—freedom from con- 
troversy. Incidentally, I find a delightful irony in the notion of the politicist, 
of all people, steering clear of ethics because the ‘multitude of men cannot 
agree” about it. 
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It is, of course, no easy matter to determine whether the 
fields of politics and ethics do, in any respects, coincide. Our 
decision depends upon our philosophies of those two sciences. 
It is not my purpose to enter now into any detailed examina- 
tion of what are their fields. I propose rather to follow out a 
few implications of somewhat dogmatically stated opinions 
about politics when taken in conjunction with certain views 
upon ethics set out by Professor John Anderson in his article 
The Meaning of Good, published in the Journal of this Asso- 
ciation in September, 1942. 


There, Anderson contends that “it may be recognised first 
that there are qualitative differences among ways of life, and 
secondly that a way of life is not something that we adopt, by 
a voluntary decision, but something that adopts us, takes us 
as a vehicle, kindles a certain ‘spirit’ in us. Thus the scien- 
tific spirit, the spirit of inquiry, may be said to be kindled 
in us by the scientific movement, by a social phenomenon which 
no individual or set of individuals could have planned and 
which, in operating through an individual, never completely 
absorbs him but strengthens the communicating, as against 
the divisive, tendencies in him” (p. 138). In approaching a 
definition of goods Anderson finds them in the fields of “mental 
activities” or “social activities” and he adds that “the main 
point is that ethics penetrates both the psychological and the 
sociological field, but is nevertheless a distinct and positive 
inquiry” (p. 139). 


I must confess that I am unable to see the point of his 
tentative suggestion that, in defining “good”, as between 
mental and social activities “it might be better to come down 
on the mental side”. It seems to me that the marks which 
indicate goodness in “spirits” point also to the movements 
which—in his phrase—“kindle” those spirits. It is not only 
the vehicles of the scientific movement who communicate with 
one another but also the movement itself which communicates 
with what Anderson calls “other ingredients in culture’—art 


and industry. 
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Furthermore, he shows how “certain popular ‘moral’ 
conceptions” can be regarded “as approaches to” what he has 
“taken to be ethical facts”. These hold, in each case, of the 
social as well as of the mental activities—“happiness” “as the 
continuance of an activity, securing its materials as it goes 
along”; “freedom” “as a power of devoting oneself to what 
transcends oneself”; and “even ‘duty’ ” “as expressing the fact 
that individuals [I would add “or organisations”—E.] may 
fall away from movements and be painfully brought back”. 

I believe, then, that it is not “better to come down on the 
mental side” but that we have to come down on both and see 
that certain social activities are part of the field of ethics (as 
the whole of the rest of Anderson’s argument appears to me 
to indicate), and that these social activities are ways of life, 
movements, or moralities. That is the position from which I 
propose to begin with respect to ethics. 

I take politics to be the struggle for state power or, in 
other words, to shape a society’s policies. (Here I use “state” 
in the wider sense of balance of forces in the society, not of 
the “apparatus”.) The politicist, of course, has to ask: what 
forces struggle? The answer, I believe, is—movements or 
sections of movements. 

I propose to glance at three alternative answers— 
individuals, classes, or organisations (like parties, trades 
unions, or churches). | 

We may approach the interpretation of politics as a 
struggle between individuals by considering certain historical 
facts. Again and again we find the balance of personal power 
reversed without any corresponding change in characters or 
abilities. Indeed the very qualities which, at one period, make 
for political eminence, at another produce political eclipse. In 
our own day, we have a striking instance in the conflict of 
Trotsky and Stalin. The qualities which equipped the former 
for the “immediate leadership” of “all the work of practical 
organisation of the [October] insurrection” * were handicaps in 
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the succeeding period. Here, considered as a contestant for 
state power, Trotsky appears inept and is easily eclipsed by 
Stalin in whose case too, the character which made him no 
more than a minor actor in the period of the overthrow of the 
old regime, brought him to the post of command in the era of 
the bureaucracy. One might multiply such instances from any 
revolutionary epoch.’ But revolutions are by no means excep- 
tional in this respect. The examples they furnish may be more 
striking because of the rapidity of the changes and the 
frequency with which the greatest vicissitudes of political fate 
descend upon the same individuals. But similar phenomena 
are to be observed in any more pedestrian period. 

It may be argued that such historical facts do not conflict 
with the view that politics is a struggle for state power between 
individuals. No one would deny, it could be said, that indi- 
viduals do not operate in a vacuum. Different problems have 
to be faced at different times and the qualities which equip a 
man to deal with one set of problems may well disqualify him 
from dealing with another set. This is sufficient to account for 
the transience of the political power of individuals. 

This objection overlooks the fact that society is not an 
inert mass waiting for the outstanding individual to imprint 
upon it his solutions for its problems. That it has problems is 
an indication that it is composed of active forces each making 
its own demands—demands which come into conflict. The 
individual may propose “solutions”. If they do not secure 
sufficient support to be tried, the individual gains no political 
power. What solutions are attempted or whose suggestions 
are followed is determined by the balance of forces in the 
society. A change in the balance, the waxing of one force and 
the waning of another means that fresh individuals are pushed 
to the political forefront. The triumph of Stalin over Trotsky 
is not the triumph in a clear ring, of the character and abilities 
of the former over those of the latter but of the forces for 
which Stalin was an apt mouthpiece over those for which 
Trotsky spoke. 


5 Macaulay has some interesting reflections upon this aspect of the 
English Revolution in his essay on Sir William Temple. 
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This is not to deny either importance to the role of 
individuals or meaning to political leadership. A man may, as 
it were, open gates to the forces behind him, i.e., indicate lines 
of policy along which forces may proceed and which those 
forces would not have discovered without him. <A particular 
instance of this is to be found where an individual becomes a 
point of fusion of various social forces, where he finds, in his 
own mind, accommodations between them such that they are 
able to merge into a new force. 


But this very function of leadership—whatever form it 
takes—indicates that the individual is thinking as a repre- 
sentative or a vehicle of the forces, that he is concerning 
himself with their problems and discovering solutions accept- 
able to them. Were it otherwise, the policies he enunciated 
would be of no consequence. He himself, therefore, has 
political importance not as an individual but as the vehicle of 
social forces. 

But what are these forces? It could hardly be contended 
that they are mere aggregates of individuals; for, whatever 
further distinctions we may have to make, we can at least 
say this much: persons take part in politics not in isolation 
but as members of organisations, and an organisation is more 
than an aggregate. Whatever forces find expression through 
organisations are, then, the ones in which individuals are 
caught up, and it is as vehicles of these forces that individuals 
participate in, political life. 

The Marxists have made a serious attempt to show the 
nature of such forces. “The history of all hitherto existing 
society is the history of class struggles.” Classes are in 
constant political struggle although there may also be political 
conflict between different sections of one class. 


Unfortunately there is ambiguity in the Marxist term 
“class”. The proletariat, for example, may be described as 
that class which supplies labour in the process of production 
and receives wages in return. That is the working class in an 
economic sense. 
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But, in the “Manifesto of the Communist Party”, Marx 
and Engels said: “The immediate aim of the Communists 
is . . . : formation of the proletariat into a class. .. .” 


Here, the formation of the working class was spoken of as 
something which had yet to be accomplished. But, in an 
economic sense, the working class already existed. Workers 
were already supplying labour and receiving wages. Plainly 
the word “class” is being used in a different sense. It refers 
to a system of activities, a way of life, a movement. Indeed, 
Marx and Engels, in the same work, refer to it as the 
“proletarian movement”. Other passages in tue Manifesto 
make clear the nature of the way of life. It is co-operative 
propertyless enterprise in revolutionary struggle against 
exploitation. As this struggle “nears the decisive hour” “a 
portion of the bourgeoisie goes over to the proletariat, and in 
particular, a portion of the bourgeois ideologists”. This leaves 
no doubt that what we are confronted with is not an economic 
class but a movement whose vehicles may be drawn from 
various classes. 


Yet Marx and Engels slip from one sense of the term 
‘class’ to the other so that, in some cases, it is difficult to say 
what is meant. Such carelessness arises, I think, from their 
theory that those conditions, under which the members of the 
class participate in production, give rise to the system of 
activities which is the movement and impel the overwhelming 
majority of the workers to becomes vehicles of it. The move- 
ment might, therefore, without serious misunderstanding, be 
loosely referred to as the class. 


However, the proletarian movement has not caught up the 
overwhelming majority of the working class. Instead 
hierarchical and exploiting, as opposed to co-operative, move- 
ments have absorbed large sections of it and these have been 
able to spread theoretical confusion partly upon the basis of 
this initial Marxist ambiguity. They have been able to pass 
off as the working-class movement what is, in fact, opposed to 
it as it was conceived by Marx and Engels. 
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The appearance of various movements within the working 
class indicates the impropriety of speaking of movements as 
if they were bound to be class movements. The persistence, 
throughout history, of forces like the scientific movement 
points to the same conclusion. It may be that, at a given 
time, such a movement will find its major support from one 
production system rather than another and its readiest 
vehicles in the members of one class rather than another. 
But this is to say no more than that the economic structure 
is not without its influence upon the waxing and waning of 
social movements. It is not to justify the characterisation of 
any way of life as a class morality. 

The Marxist reference to “class interest” is another 
example of the same confusion. The phrase gains plausibility 
because, in certain cases, a class is a favourable nurturing 
ground for a specific movement. Thus we might speak of the 
maintenance of profits as a bourgeois interest. We do not 
mean merely that it is what keeps the bourgeoisie in existence 
as a class for then, if we used the word “interest” in the 
same sense, we should have to speak of what was in the 
interests of the working class as what maintained it as the 
working class, i.e., in its exploited position. That is precisely 
what the Marxists do not mean. We are able to say that that 
is in the bourgeois interest which maintains the existence oi 
the class, only because the economic function of the class is 
favourable to the operations of the bourgeois morality. On the 
other hand the Marxists are able to say that that is in the 
interests of the proletarian movement which puts an end to the 
proletariat as a class, just because its restricted functions 
as a class are fetters upon the operations of the proletarian 
morality, even if they supply its initial impetus. 

These considerations suggest that we mean by an interest 
something which supports or meets the demands of a 
particular system of activities and that, when we speak of a 
clash of social interests, moralities are always involved. It 
does not follow, of course, that a conflict of interests is always 
a struggle between different moralities. The battle for markets 
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between one firm and another is undoubtedly a conflict of 
interests. Yet the morality involved in each case may be the 
same. It is an example of one of thsse moralities which 
Anderson has referred to as “divisive”. And the main point is 
that without the morality it would be impossible to speak of 
the clash of interests, for the appropriating of the markets 
would be an interest only of a person or an organisation 
whose way of life had profit-seeking as one of its features. 

Thus when politics is referred to as a struggie of social 
interests, there is always a reference—at least implicit—to 
movements, to struggles between either different movements or 
different instances of a “divisive” movement. 

Since policies are expressions of interests, they too arise 
out of movements. 

When we are confronted with an organisation (like a 
political party), advancing a policy, we know that the policy 
is that of a movement or a balance of movements finding 
expression through the organisation. Hence the political 
struggle between organisations comes down to the conflict of 
movements or instances of movements. (In my view move- 
ments catch up organisations or institutions in much the same 
way as they catch up individuals.) 

Thus a consideration of the claims of individuals, classes, 
or organisations to be what indulge in political struggle, 
leads us back, in each case, to moralities. 

Politics, on this view, is the study of moralities or move- 
ments and of the struggle for state power (not merely 
“apparatus” power) within and between them. 

Now the ethicist studies not only goods but also evils and 
the various relations of support and opposition amongst them. 
Some goods and evils are moralities and at least part of their 
relations of support and opposition make up the struggle for 
state power. The politicist, therefore, has a section of the 
ethical field as at least part of his province and, if it is the 
case that goods and evils and compounds of the two exhaust 
the field of moralities, then the ethicist has the whole of 
politics as part of his province. 
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Thus we are bound to question Catlin’s contention that 
“Exhortations apart, speculations as to how men may most 
nobly lead the communal life, . . . may properly be held to 
be irrelevant to Politics. What may be my station in society 
and what is the nature of its duties, is appropriately to be 
described as an ethical, not a political, study. . . . The aim 
of pure politics is not . . . as is that of Ethics, to give [men] 
the vision of all that good action involves, its principles and 
system. It is no more concerned with this than to decide 
whether the results which may be obtained by pursuing a 
certain course will be, in the last analysis and in the context 
of circumstances, expedient. These things men must decide 
for themselves” (pp. 298, 9). 

If the position that I have accepted be sound then “pure 
politics”, though it may not go so far as to give us “the 
vision of all that good action involves” will be dealing with 
features of goods, i.e. it will be dealing with “how men may 
most nobly lead the communal life” (waiving any special 
difficulties that may be involved in the superlative). It will 
deal also, of course, with how men may ignobly lead that life. 

We can go further than this and say that there is a sense 
in which it treats of the nature of expediency and of the duties 
of my station in society. 

The expediency of an action always has reference to its 
support of other activities and, where we use the term without 
specifying the particular effect which it brings about, we 
understand or imply a reference to a morality or a section 
thereof. Where we contrast it with “duty” it is, I think, as 
supporting a consumer’s morality as against disinterestedness. 
However, Catlin’s contention that expediency is something 
that “men must decide for themselves” indicates that he is not 
using the term in this more restricted sense. He is allowing 
for a variety of expediencies. His individualistic mode of 
stating the issue might lead us to exclude such questions 
from politics. But the expedient may be a matter of support 
not merely for a system of activities peculiar to an individual 
but for a wider social morality. (In either case, of course, it is 
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not something which a man can decide only for himself. 
There is an objective issue, something about which another 
may be right and the person directly involved wrong—a 
position which parents, doctors, priesthoods, governments, 
and censors in general have sufficiently stressed in their own 
way.) And the point that is of importance here is that 
whether the relation of expediency is taken to have reference 
to different moralities in different cases or whether we pin 
the reference down to a particular type of morality in all 
cases, it is a question which falls within the field of the 
politicist since he is concerned with moralities, with what 
supports or opposes what within them as well as what they 
support or oppose. 

In the same way the politicist has to deal with the 
nature of the duties of “my station in society” and, in 
general, with questions of what, in the social field, ought to be 
done. 


Machiavelli is widely taken to have made an effort to 
remove such matters from the realm of political science. Yet, 
in “The Prince”, we find him writing: “It now remains for 
us to see in what manner a prince ought to comport himself 
with his subjects:and friends . . .”, and, further on in the 
same paragraph: “. . . the present manner of living is so 
different from the way that ought to be taken, that he who 
neglects what is done to follow what ought to be done will 
sooner learn how to ruin than how to preserve himself. . . .” 


It is clear that there are two distinct obligations here, 
the obligations of the prince as a despotic ruler and the 
obligations of a good or, to use Machiavelli’s word, an 
“honest” man. The “oughts” refer to what is owed to two 
different moralities and Machiavelli is drawing attention to 
the fact that what promotes the one hampers the other. The 
discussion of such relations of promotion and hampering is 
a large part of the politicist’s function, of what he owes to 
political science, of the duties of his station in life as politicist, 
i.e. if he discusses them he is advancing political science. 


F 
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Where he is confronted with an “X ought to be done”, 
his problem is twofold—firstly, of what morality is it being 
asserted that X supports it or belongs to its system?— 
secondly, does X, in fact, belong to that system? (The notion 
of the “expedient”, unless we are taking it as having reference 
to one morality only, does not differ from “duty” in this 
sense. ) 


The first question, of course, is seldom posed straight- 
forwardly. Marx has drawn attention, in his doctrine of 
ideologies, to the fact that the social force making demands 
or imposing obligations does not necessarily do so explicitly, 
i.e., does not represent itself as making the demands. Instead 
it may operate through a metaphysical doctrine, representing 
its own demands as those of a non-historical being. Such 
ideologies are forces in the struggle for state power and the 
politicist examines their real content. He also describes the 
kinds of ideologies that arise from different types of move- 
ments. And this is a study for the ethicist as well as for 
the politicist for it is, on the one hand, accounting for 
mistaken ethical doctrines, showing the real facts which 
moralists have been stating in their own way, and showing 
why they have given them their peculiar formulation and, 
on the other hand, it is an examination of the characteristic¢s of 
evils. 


It is not because politicists discuss “what ought to be 
done” that the introduction of ethical considerations upsets 
their political science. It is, rather, because they discuss it 
without reference to specific movements. They make an 
assumption of social solidarism or of that whose nature it is 
to be obligatory—a theory which itself has a social solidarist 
content. Thus the harm done to their political theory is the 
result of a false political and ethical doctrine and not of 
bringing in ethical material. 


It is the politicist’s role as exposer of ideologies which 
has given rise to the situation noted by Catlin, namely that 
“. . . when political science has become logical, it has been its 
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misfortune to become objectionable to the tastes of the mass of 
men” (pp. 94, 5). 

This indicates that political shots are fired even from the 
ivory tower. The politicist cannot avoid being a participant 
in political struggle which is carried on, in part, as a conflict 
between various ideologies and between the latter and science. 
One of the weapons in that battle is exposure and the 
politicist, by the mere fact of making his pronouncements, is 
dealing a blow against those movements which suffer from 
exposure and for those which are supported by it. 

He can disclaim his intention of influencing state policy 
if he likes. He is, in fact, weakening or strengthening the 
various forces which have policies of their own and out of the 
balance of whose political weight the society’s policies are 
shaped. 

Hence, one of the policies competing for support in any 
society is that political science be suppressed, although it is 
not always put in that way. Frequently, as we should expect 
from the nature of the politicist’s field, the accusation brought 
against him is that of attacking “morality”. The charge is 
justified so long as by “morality” we understand the dominant 
morality of the society in question. But it is also symptomatic 
of the fact that the accused is the vehicle of another morality 
and that he does not enter the political struggle only at the 
stage at which he defends his activities from political attack. 
The mere carrying on of investigations into political forces is 
a political act. 

Further, much of his defence consists of the same sort of 
activities, namely, the making and communication of dis- 
coveries about moralities, although it is not excluded that he 
may carry on his politics by other means. The scientific 
movement may, in conjunction with other movements and 
through its vehicles, organise, publish, build, make repre- 
sentations, take up arms and so on. 

But there is a limit to the other means in which a move- 
ment indulges. For example, when an organisation claiming 
to express the interests of science begins to censor and to 
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falsify then this is a sign that, to that extent, not science but 
anti-scientific movements are expressing themselves through it. 

Frequently it is movements of this kind which, both 
within and without his own mind, demand of the politicist 
that he abandon his ivory tower and take part in “practical 
politics”. The mere framing of the demand in that way 
indicates an ignoring of the political role of theory and also 
a manipulative approach to politics—the view that the life of 
a society and its policies are determined only by the state 
apparatus or by bodies primarily concerned with capturing 
that apparatus—a view which impedes political ue ethical 
science in those it possesses. 

Nevertheless this does not mean that the carrying on of 
political activity by means other than theorising or by forces 
other than the scientific movement is a mere addition, a 
defence of the conditions of theorising and a product of a 
theoretical interest but with no further contribution to make 
to theory itself. Political science would never advance far 
did it depend solely on the theoretical activities of the spirit 
of inquiry. Spinoza’s famous saying (quoted by Catlin, p. 283) 
gives a false notion of the nature of investigation into politics 
—‘not to laugh at the actions of mankind, not to groan over 
them, not to be angry with them, but to understand them”. 
Admittedly we should not know much of politics without a 
will to understand, without a cool testing of hypotheses. Yet 
we notice political problems through ludicrous incongruities 
of our expectations and their disappointments, through our 
hatred of injustice or oppression, or through our frustrations 
in causes to which we endeavour to devote ourselves. In our 
laughter, groaning, and anger we advance in understanding. 

Here lies the sound objection to the view that secluded 
speculation is the most favourable condition for political study. 
Our interest in politics arises from our participation in 
political struggles—struggles which may take the form of 
“searchings of conscience”, conflicts between duties, i.e. the 
battle of various movements for our souls, as well as struggles 
between what already possesses our souls and other movements. 
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The political conflict and the moral conflict within us are one 
and the same thing, in whatever terms we become conscious 
of it and fight it out. Science itself is a political and moral 
force which does not seek seclusion nor is it supported by 
forces which are of the type that withdraws from such conflicts 
as its free dealing with its materials imposes upon it. 


I would take political theorising then as itself a political 
activity, independent, and with policies of its own, and the 
various moralities which support science as making contri- 
butions to political theory in the course of their political 
struggles. 


It seems to me that this view of political science as an 
independent political force rules out any attempt (such as 
Catlin makes) to treat method as the subject-matter of politics. 


Catlin observes that “Politics ... will not supply us with 
directive maxims” (p. 301). But he also believes that “... we 
can now set a limit to valid political argument from which 
scientific conclusions can be expected. When we cease to 
argue about means and begin to argue about social values, 
when we cease to discuss the effective remedy for a situation 
of discord with which we are presented, and begin to discuss 
whether the situation ought to have arisen or the abstractly 
desirable situation towards which the social process should 
tend, and debate whether efficient remedies are contrary to 
principles, we are no longer discussing Politits but Ethics” 
(p. 324). And again—“The entire field of political method ... 
is a field of means, and is to be distinguished from that field 
of final values, of ends, which alone is the realm of Ethics” 
(p. 313). 

A politics which is a study of means can no more stand 
than an ethics which is a study of ends. In the history of 
society, the situation which is a means to an end ig also an 
end of other means. It is, in itself, neither end nor means 
but either of these only in relation to something else and this 
situation is not altered by the attitude which people happen 
to take up to it. We can expect the politicist to go into the 
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nature of moralities whether he is considering them as 
processes leading to or arising from something else. 

Moreover, methods or means in politics are not extraneous 
to political forces, something which those forces use as tools. 
They are phases of the forces themselves, and the same is the 
case with the results. Any study of the forces is, therefore, a 
study of them as both means and ends, i.e. of interaction. 

Problems like “whether the situation ought to have arisen 
or the abstractly desirable situation towards which the social 
process should tend” are certainly dealt with by some politicists 
and, even if we believe that their answers and the constructions 
they put upon the questions are unsatisfactory, we should, as 
politicists, have to give some account of what they are getting 
at. I think such assertions could be dealt with in the same 
way as Other notions of what is owed, namely by reference to 
movements. When we say that a political situation ought not 
to have arisen we mean that it was not in the interests of a 
particular movement that it did arise. That is, without doubt, 
a political assertion. If the overtone of meaning be added 
(as it frequently is) that different action by the vehicles of 
the movement would have prevented the objectionable features 
of the situation then this too is an assertion about the relation- 
ship of political forces and a proper study for the politicist. 
Statements about what should be in the future are capable 
of the same kind of treatment. 

Here what is being discussed is actual relations between 
kinds of forces—interactions. Catlin does, in fact, use 
“method” at times as if it meant no more than interaction. 
Thus he tells us that politics “may be expected to show us 
what will result from what’, and he adds “but it cannot be 
expected to tell us whether those results will be good” (p. 348). 
If political results can be stated in terms of moralities, if some 
moralities can be described as good, and if these have common 
and peculiar modes of operating in politics then this is one of 
the things we can expect politics (i.e. the science) to tell us. 

However Catlin does not adhere to his positive view of 
politics as a study of interactions. His main position excludes 
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it. He thinks of the politicist as writing a prescription for 
practical action rather than as writing a description of what 
is. Thus his “pure politics” turns out to be not so pure even 
if it attempts to shirk the “vexed problems” of the nature of 
what demands the methods. 


Certain ends are assumed and that is why I think it would 
be true to say that, on the one hand, the politicist who takes 
“method” as his field is not a positive but a normative scientist 
and that, on the other hand, his science is bound to exhibit a 
certain political servility. He directs people to do certain 
things which are demanded by the ends he assumes or, more 
exactly, by the movements of which he is an instrument, and 
which support and are supported by those ends; and he sub- 
ordinates his science to the interests of those movements. His 
preoccupation with methods prevents him from taking a 
positive view of a variety of interactions and therefore from 
developing his science as an independent activity. 


Catlin well illustrates both this assumption of ends and 
the servility taken upon itself by a science of methods. In the 
passage I have already quoted he speaks of politics as properly 
dealing with an “effective remedyrfor a situation of discord 
with which we are presented” (p. 324). He elaborates this 
view as follows: “The social system is a harmony of individuals 
whose judgments of value, even in a highly rational and 
civilised society, need not agree. . . . The politicist, conse- 
quently, is not concerned to appraise the final value of the 
ideals to which individuals happen to be attached, but to 
co-ordinate them. His appraisal will be merely a utilitarian 
valuation, in terms of the ethics of means; that is to say, in 
terms of efficiency” (pp. 323, 324). “The task of Politics is 
to study the actual situation and to discover by what method 
wills there in discord may be brought into actual harmony, 
judged by external tests, with the minimum repression of the 
wills of each. It assumes, as an axiom, that this enduring 
social harmony is desirable, or, more precisely, it acts on an 
hypothesis, as if harmony were desirable” (p. 341). 


4 
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There is confusion here between the forces that pursue 
the ends on the one hand and the ends-as-pursued conceived 
as active political forces on the other, but waiving that and 
also Catlin’s individualistic formulation, the assumption of 
ends and the servility of a science of methods in this passage 
become explicit. The end assumed is not merely social 
harmony but also the ends of the dominating forces in society, 
for the co-ordination of conflicting forces so as to secure 
harmony “judged by external tests” will undoubtedly be done 
most efficiently by finding means of persuading the dominated 
to knuckle under rather than to put up a fight for their 
demands. 

Catlin’s position imposes upon the politicist the role of 
expert employee—“Tell me what you want to do and I[’ll tell 
you how to do it”. The politicist, on his view, must be the 
servant of the big social battalions. 


It would be idle to deny that the latter may make use 
of the discoveries of the politicist. That is one thing; it is 
quite another to hold that it is his business to address himself 
to the solution of their practical problems. In fact we can 
go further and say that the interests of the movement to which 
we may expect him to belong in virtue of being a political 
scientist, will lead him to concern himself with quite other 
problems and to find solutions which, by their exposures, make 
more difficult the attainment of their ends. If the smoothest 
possible attainment of their ends be social harmony then one 
of the effects of the politicist’s work will be to promote lack 
of harmony. 

There is the further point.that although, as I have 
remarked, vehicles of movements opposed to science may make 
use of the discoveries of the politicist, this is not always the 
case. It is a feature of certain forms of activity that they go 
along with illusions about the nature of the activity and any 


stripping away of the illusions is a disruption of the activity. 


Vehicles of such moralities often will not believe many of the 
propositions of political science but will cling to their own 
illusions and struggle for their own kinds of solutions to their 
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problems—no solution at all in the theoretical sense but a 
practica] solution, the maintenance of the movement. 

If the politicist is to find “remedies” acceptable to such 
movements, then he must cease his work of describing what 
is, in its own terms, and take over at least some of the meta- 
physical formulations of the appropriate ideology. His role 
becomes that of preserver instead of destroyer of illusions in 
both the ethical and political field. 

Thus Catlin’s attempt to exclude a consideration of 
ends from political science and thereby to keep the science 
“pure” has quite different results, namely the weakening of 
the independence of the study (i.e. of its scientific char- 
acter) and also the strengthening of hierarchical or despotic 
forces. I do not think these results are accidental to the 
theory and peculiar to Catlin. It necessarily follows, if you 
treat politics as the science of method, that it must subordinate 
itself to some ends outside itself or, more exactly, to the 
movements pursuing those ends. 

The description of politics as the study of method, as we 
should expect, leads to mistakes in various branches of the 
body of theory built up on that basis, e.g. in the theory of law. 
Thus, although Catlin believes that “both the law and the 
executive agencies are products, and only in a limited measure 
causes, of the social situation” he adds that “law is something 
‘found’ in the sense that the social situation only admits of 
certain appropriate measures, and it is the business of the 
statesman, like a diagnosing physician, to discover and, 
through the State, to apply the fit remedy” (p. 199). This 
fitness, however, is of a peculiar character. “The lawyer’s 
use for an ethical system is essentially a political use. He 
demands it as a means for preserving a valuable social order. 
His concern is not really the problem of final values or to 
criticise the value of the local mores, unless their inefficiency 
and maladjustment to new conditions presents him with the 
problem of disorder. . . . The lawyer is concerned, not with 
the content of moral practice, but that there shall be a moral 
practice or ethical system which encourages order and dis- 
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courages social discord. Order only demands a rational and 
non-arbitrary system of ethics in that social cosmos cannot be 
founded on ethical chaos and individual perversity, however 
dignified by the name of ‘objection for conscience sake’. In 
a given society there must be a general agreement on funda- 
mentals . . . and in other matters give-and-take. . . . But 
too exacting a sifting out of ideals, with its attendant con- 
troversy, may lead not to unity but to division, not to the 
tolerance of fellowship but to a bigoted enlargement of things 
requisite for political salvation and safety” (p. 321). 

Now, in the first place, this seems to me to be a false 
description of what the statesman or the lawyer does. Neither 
is standing apart from the mores of society, examining them 
and seeing what “remedies” will maintain order; neither is 
indifferent to the ethical systems which Catlin describes as 
the “means” to that order. It may be that legal operations (in 
the narrow sense) in any society present common features. 
We do speak of a legal mind and we may be able to speak of a 
legal movement whose vehicles, no matter where they operate, 
view social problems in a typical way. The same may be true 
of the statesman, that is of one who finds himself so placed in 
the state apparatus as to have peculiar responsibility for 
legislation and determination of state policy. He effects a 
balancing of interests and finding of compromises and has a 
certain freedom of manceuvre. He—I mean he as part of the 
apparatus—may shift for support from one social force to 
another on different issues. Napoleon III is one case 
mentioned by Marxists, but it seems that there is something 
of this in all statesmen. Thus Cromwell, though undoubtedly 
the spokesman of a cause, exhibits the same form of activity 
and it would appear that the inevitable comparative con- 
tinuity of the structure of the state apparatus when taken 
in conjunction with the shifts in strength of different forces 
on different issues and at different times means that there 
always is something of that independence and viewing of other 
social forces “from above” on the part of the statesman, noted 
by Catlin. 
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Nevertheless, whatever independence lawyer or statesman 
may secure it is the independence of a way of life which 
itself enters into the political struggle and makes its own 
demands. In addition the law (and what I say of it goes 
for the apparatus too) is too intimately bound up with the 
actual running of a society for the lawyer to escape that 
society’s mores (quite apart from the influences at work upon 
him in his participation in other social activities than those 
especially called legal). Various moralities catch up the 
lawyer and he is not satisfied with the maintenance of any 
order but of their order. Any morality has its own form of 
order and the lawyer regards the challenge to the movements 
operating through him as disorder. In other words, he is 
concerned with the content of moral practice. If he does not 
“criticise the value of the local mores’ it is because he is of 
them. 

Of course you may have a readiness to foster any “ethical 
system” which will find acceptance with the populace and help 
to keep it quiescent. In that sense we may find in a statesman 
or lawyer an indifference to ethical systems except as a means. 
But such ethical systems have to have a particular character 
or they are not efficient as means to such ends, and there is 
the further point that this apparent indifference to moralities 
except as a means to order, is itself part of a morality, one 
which alwavs involves authority and servility whatever forms 
these may take in any particular case. 

This is brought out by Catlin’s reference to the fact that 
too exacting a “sifting out of social ideals” may lead to social 
disruption and, therefore, is something which, on his view, the 
politicist, the statesman, and the lawyer will want to prevent. 
Catlin’s case here rests on the assumption that any society is 
of the kind in which movements are<dominant which can 
take very little criticism. He is bringing out the fact that the 
order he speaks of is a spurious order, not order conceived as _ 
spontaneous co-operation and mutual support of variews 
social forces, but an order of repressed and concealed 
antagonisms. The extent to which social order can take con- 
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troversy without social. disruption—and this has varied a 
great deal from society to society—is one measure of the 
strength of goods in the community. 

_ It is not’ true to say that such controversy can rage only 
about incidentals while “there must be a general agreement 
on fundamentals”. Culture is fundamental to any society, 
i.e. without it there would be no society, yet there are always 
powerful social forces opposed to it. Society nevertheless 
exists. The same is true of any particular kind of society. 
Capitalist society, for instance, would not exist without 
private appropriation of the means of production. This funda- 
mental feature has been under continuous attack during the 
existence of capitalism. 

Social conflict is expressed in the law too, whether we 
are thinking of the law as written or explicit or as tacitly 
established by custom. This it is which gives the law its 
twofold character as descriptive and mandatory. The law in 
the first place is a description of the modes of operation of 
the dominant moralities. At the same time it imposes their 
demands upon the dominated movements. Yet neither the 
description nor the domination are clear cut. The underlings 
are not totally devoid of social weight. They cannot be forced 
entirely into the system of activities of their masters. They 
are able to make good some rights involved in their own 
morality. The law, therefore, is descriptive of an unequal 
compromise of activities and expressive of demands of unequal 
strength. 

As an expression of the nature and relations of move- 
ments it is a proper subject of study of both politicist and 
ethicist, the latter being particularly concerned with the way 
in which goods find expression in the law and with the law 
as an expression of the impact of other movements upon them. 
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CAN WE CHOOSE OUR MOTIVES? 


By Lucy M. Suaw. 


I was led to form certain views about our ability to choose 
motives from which to act, by considering a controversy 
between Professor Field and Sir W. D. Ross on this subject. 
And I was encouraged to write them down by the unaccount- 
able agreement with which Ross’s thesis has been accepted by 
philosophers, even by those who have not accepted the main 
features of his philosophy. 

Ross argues thus: “When choosing an act, what we attend 
to is the nature of the possible acts, considered apart from the 
motive”, e.g., “their tendency to affect the welfare of other 
people” (Foundations of Ethics, p. 123); and “Choosing to do 
a certain act does not necessarily involve choosing to act from 
a certain motive. For there are acts which might proceed from 
any one of two or more motives, and in such a case, choosing 
to do the act is not choosing to do it from any one of the 
motives, though it must be from one of the motives that we 
make the choice” (p. 188). 

These arguments are intended as an answer to Field’s 
contention : “In any sense in which we can choose what action 
we shall do, we can choose what motive we shall act from” 
(“Kant’s First Moral Principle”, Mind, 1932, p. 33). 

The ethical importance of this question arises from the 
assertions about our duty, which are deduced from its answer. 
Ross asserts that it can be no part of our duty to do what we 
cannot do, that “ ‘I can’ is implied in the very notion of ‘I 
ought’”, that “my duty is my duty here and now”, meaning 
khat my duty is to do what I can do, and that I cannot acquire 
a motive which I have not already got “here and now”. Field, 
on the other hand, arguing from the view that we can choose 
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our motives, maintains, “So that altogether, I find no difficulty 
in saying that we ought, or that it is right or our duty to act 
from certain motives and not from others” (Mind, 1932, p. 33). 

In the following discussion I shall maintain that Field’s 
view is correct, that the answer given by Ross is a wrong one, 
and that the arguments he advances do nothing towards estab- 
lishing his conclusion. 


It will be seen that the controversy falls into two parts: 
(1) Can we choose our motives? and (2) Can we say that it is 
our duty to act from certain motives and not from others?, 
and the discussion will be based on these two questions. 

(1) In arguing that we cannot choose a motive from which 
to act, I think Ross is wrong, empirically and logically. 
Empirically, I think his introspection is at fault, and that the 
cases he has examined are restricted to the one type for which 
his conclusion would be correct. 

He says, quite truly, that “choosing to do a certain act 
does not necessarily involve choosing to act from a certain 
motive”. This is obviously true—there may be only one motive 
present in our minds, and because of this motive we may choose 
a particular one of a number of alternative acts. But to say 
that choosing a particular act need not involve choosing a 
particular motive, does not establish that it cannot. Ross 
goes on to say that “there are acts which might proceed from 
any one of a number of motives, and that in such a case, 
choosing to do the act is not choosing to do it from any one 
of the motives”. The important words in this statement are 
those I have italicised, and they should be considered carefully, 
as should the words “a certain act” in the previous quotation. 
I suggest they indicate that Ross has confined his attention to 
the fact that any one act may proceed from any of a number of 
diverse motives, in which case it would be just obviously absurd 
to say, for example, “I may do act X from any one of motives 
a, b or ¢; from which shall I do it?”—e.g., “Shall I visit 
my uncle because he is rich and likely to die soon? or because 
he’s a dear old stick and I like him? or because it will please 
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my mother?” Ross is quite right in saying that in such a case 
we do not, from among these motives, choose one to act upon, 
but that because of one of them we choose to do that act, viz., 
visit the uncle—“it must be from one of the motives that we 
make the choice”. (I do not think it is important in this 
context to deny that we must act from only one motive.) 


What I suggest, then, is that Ross has confined his 
introspection, examination and analysis to some act which 
has been done, and has asked himself whether, of all the 
possible motives which could have prompted it, what one did 
when one chose to do the act was to choose from among the 
possible motives. The cases which he does not appear even to 
have thought of are those in which we are conscious of a 
number of motives struggling together in our minds, each of 
which would result in a totally different action. Thus Ross is 
wrong empirically, in over-simplifying the case, and logically, 
in making false generalisations—i.e., from “in such a case” 
to “in all cases”. 

Let us examine such a case as I] have suggested, in which 
there is a conflict of motives, each, as it were, tied to a 
different action. 

We will assume that you have been given an egg and 
bacon pie. “Now”, you think, “if I divide this among my 
friends, we will only have about a mouthful each.” You know 
how fond they are of egg and bacon pie; you imagine them all 
having a little bit, and you imagine waiting until they have 
gone, and eating it all yourself. And then you think—“How 
greedy, and I thought I was an unselfish person. Of course 
I'll share it.” Now in this case, surely you are acting because 
and after you have chosen a particular motive. The debate in 
your mind was “Shall I. be generous? or Shall I be selfish ?”, 
and you said “Of course I must do the generous thing” and 
therefore you shared the pie. The debate was not only of the 
form “If I eat the pie, I shall enjoy it much more than any of 
them would enjoy a little bit of it, but if I share it I shall make 
everybody happy, etc., etc.” If it had been only of this form, I 
think the case would be truly described as a choice between 
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two actions irrespective of motive, even though the act was 
performed from one of the motives actually present in your 
mind; the case would be covered by Ross’s formula, “When 
choosing an act we attend to the nature of the possible acts, 
apart from the motive”. 

I think it will be found by introspection, however, that in 
cases where rival motives or states of mind are conflicting 
about proposed alternative courses of action, we concentrate, 
in a more or less fluctuating way, now on our own motives, 
now on the objective features (consequences, etc.) of the 
different acts. What we quite often do is to work out the 
proBable consequences of different actions, and then, particu- 
larly if this test has not shown a decisive balance of goodness 
in one action over that in the other, we turn our attention to 
our own states of mind, and act in accordance with what we 
decide about them. I do not wish to suggest that when we are 
considering the actions the motives are quite out of the picture, 
for the motive must be in some way present to drive us even to 
consider the act, nor that the actions are when we are consider- 
ing the motives. But the fact is that we can look at and 
consider these motives. 


It might be said by Ross that this consideration of our 
motives is itself a type of act, dictated by some “higher” 
motive—e.g. the sense of duty. If this were-so, the conflict, 
to be correctly stated, should be put in the form “Ought I to 
be generous, or selfish ?”, and the decision to be generous would 
then be a mental act motivated by the sense of duty. I think 
this sort of thing can happen, but that the case is a different 
one. The question “Ought I to be generotmepr selfish?”, is 
different from “Shall I be generous or selfish ?”, for if the 
dilemma is put in the form of a duty question it is answered 
by “I should’, but it is still open to us to add “but I shall 
not”’—e.g. “I should be generous but I shall not”, and in the 
case of this decision, the motive cannot be, even indirectly, the 
sense of duty. 

Ross, of course, might say to this “In this case you are 
choosing the act”, and to this I would answer, “I might be and 
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I might not; I might just decide to be selfish, I might even 
just decide to be selfish and then look around for something 
selfish to do”. And in the form “Shall (as distinct from 
‘should’) I be selfish?” quite clearly there is often no other 
motive present in our minds at all; we are deciding between 
two different motives, each of which would result in a different 
course of action. It is even true to say that sometimes we 
choose motives which will have no immediate outcome in 
action at all—for example New Year resolutions. Thus you 
may say to yourself on New Year’s Eve, “I resolve never to 
be selfish again”. Now Ross might argue against this, that 
here you are deciding to cultivate a state of mind—which was 
one of the things he said we can and should do. But I do not 
think this is necessarily a psychologically true description. 
Let us suppose that you have been a very selfish person. You 
make your resolution at 11.55 on New Year’s Eve, and at 1.15 
a.m. you are awakened by hearing your baby crying. When 
this has happened before, you have been in the hebit of waking 
your husband and letting him deal with the baby’s napkin, 
but this time, recollecting your resolution, you say to your- 
self, “I shall be generous tonight” and you get up and do it 
yourself, but with no good grace. Now it seems to be quite 
clear that in this time you have not cultivated a new state of 
mind, but have decided on a motive and acted upon it. It 
could be said, of course, that in this instance your true motive 
was the desire to improve your character, and in the case of 
New Year resolutions, this might be true. But I think the 
desire to improve your character could only be correctly called 
the motive of the act of making New Year resolutions, and not 
even the subconscious motive of your present generous action. 


Ross says that we cannot choose which of a number of 
motives we shall act from, but that we can perform the long- 
range task of cultivating good states of mind, such that when 
similar circumstances again arise, we are in fact prompted by 
the good motive. But I should like to ask him how in fact 
we are to go about this cultivation. Is it not just by making 
these particular immediate “here and now” decisions about 
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particular bits of states of mind—decisions which may result 
in a “strengthening” of the favoured aspect and “weakening” 
of the rejected one? The selected one continues to occupy, 
as it were, the centre of the mind, and becomes projected as a 
motive in cases where decisions involve action. We cannot 
cultivate a state of mind in its entirety gradually, but we can 
do so by attending consciously to the little bits which are 
relevant to particular situations. It is therefore true to say 
that we cannot choose a state of mind in a second, or what- 
ever the time might be in which we decide about alternative 
actions, if by a state of mind is meant, as it seems to be by 
both Field and Ross, something more complicated and 
embracing than a motive to action; but it is also true that 
unless we do definitely cultivate something at some “here and 
now” nothing ever will be cultivated. And I think it is not 
true to say that we have no conscious control over which bits 
we shall cultivate and shall choose as motives to action. In 
making many of our moral decisions, such as those about 
motives, we quite often do feel that we have used considerable 
will-power (whatever that may be) and have made a conscious 
choice, and we do feel that the things going on in our minds 
are different from those which go on perhaps at some later date, 
when the particular state of mind from which such a motive 
would come has become more permanent, and the motive just 
is in fact there. This is what I would say against an objection 
which I think Ross might make, namely, that the motive was 
somehow present in the state of mind (which I have not denied 
in the foregoing account) and that the total state of mind was 
such that in fact this motive did triumph. 


There is another objection which might be made to the 
account I have suggested—namely that it separates some 
mysterious “I” or controlling entity which sits, as it were, 
on top of the state of mind—much as Freud’s “super-ego” sits 
on top of “the unconscious”, and carries on a process of 
selecting and willing to action. It might be said that in some 
sort of way we are our states of mind, and not any mysterious 
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“T” over and above and different from them. Te this objection 
I should answer two things: 

1. Do we not feel ourselves that somehow we are our 
states of mind, and yet that somehow we can examine, pick 
and choose among them, and have a hand in shaping them ?— 
that we can choose this particular motive as being more desir- 
able than that, more in accordance with what we feel is, as we 
often put it to ourselves, “really me’? 

2, But for those who do not feel any “real me”, I would 
say that it is not necessary to postulate any such changeless 
and in-principle-unverifiable entity; that saying we are our 
states of mind which are continually changing, is not incon- 
sistent with saying that we can sometimes consciously control 
the change and development of these states of mind. I suggest 
the following as a possible account of such a process: 

Circumstances arise which make it necessary for me to 
choose between two possible courses of action. My state of 
mind is at the time, predominantly expansive—perhaps 
because I have just had a nice dinner. This state of mind 
prompts me to act from only one motive—that of a desire to 
be generous. In this instance, all of me, as I am at a given 
moment, has done the deciding to action. 

But, on the other hand, the need for action may arise 
when my mind is not in this pleasant state of harmony, when, 
instead of only one of the many aspects of my character being 
predominant, there is conflict between two rival and opposing 
states of mind. For example, perhaps I have just received 
mental or physical injury and am feeling a desire to “take it 
out on somebody”, and this vindictive feeling is in conflict 
with my normally generous frame of mind. A mental struggle 
ensues, and “I decide” to do the generous thing. But saying 
“T decide” need only mean that one of my states of mind has 
proved stronger than the other. It does not necessarily entail 
an “I” outside and above the conflict, for the mind-in-conflict 
is as much me as the mind-in-harmony is. We may say, to 
make it clearer, that my mind has many conflicting elements, 
past, present, and potential, but we need not say that any one 
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is a particular indivisible “I”, we need only say that for 
various reasons, such as habit and custom, some parts or 
elements are stronger than others. But it is important that 
in this conflict it is J who am fighting, it is a conscious 
process, as each conflicting motive or state of mind fights J 
fight, whichever one wins J win. And I settle this conflict 
here and now—“My duty is my duty here and now”. 

Does this not describe how we feel about such mental 
conflicts? Do we not feel “I am fighting myself”—not, “I am 
fighting conflicting desires in me”? Recall, for example, the 
common remarks “Don’t give way to yourself”, “Take a pull 
on yourself’. It should be noted also that these conflicts are 
mental conflicts, that the fight is over parts of ws, not over 
possible actions and their results. 

Such an analysis would explain how we do mentally 
change and develop. When a particular motive wins, the 
state of mind which is more usually associated with such a 
motive is “strengthened”, and we are more inclined to act 
from the same sort of motive when the need for a similar 
decision arises at some future time. Thus we may form habits 
consciously. 

I have discussed this point at some length, because it 
seems important to insist that we can do deliberate things 
with ourselves in the immediate present which will affect our 
states of mind or characters. The doctrine that we cannot 
choose immediate motives seems to me both untrue and 
pernicious. To prove that it is untrue, I can only appeal to 
introspection and a consideration of such cases as I have 
examined. It is pernicious because it would be liable to 
encourage an attitude of indolence or pessimism—“It’s no good 
trying to do anything at the moment, it will have to be a 
gradual process”. Whereas in truth, if we don’t do things 
like choosing among motives, the gradual process will never 
begin. 

In another sense it is unimportant, and the emphasis is 
rightly placed on the consequent action. Our motives still 
conflict in the way they have done, and we will still have to 
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choose between different motives “tied to” different actions, 
and whether we say that we are choosing motives or are 
choosing actions, since states of mind which never lead to 
any action at least are not very good for other people, it is 
actions which are the important things. 

But I think it is necessary to be clear about what we can 
and what we cannot do, before we can discuss the question of 
what it is right for us to do, or, what we are obliged to do— 
here whether or not we can be obliged to act from some motives 
and not from others. And this introduces the second part of 
this discussion. 

(2) Naturally, on this point also, I agree with Field. I 
find no difficulty in saying that it is our duty to act from 
certain motives and not from others. I would not even avoid 
saying that it is (or may be) our duty to act from a sense of 
duty (though this is unpleasant and unnecessarily difficult), 
nor, that it is (or may be) our duty to act from a sense of duty 
here and now, and not merely, as Ross says, that it is our 
duty to cultivate certain states of mind, so that on similar 
occasions in future we will in fact be motivated by the sense 
of duty. 

If the conclusions so far reached are correct, namely that 
we can choose among possible motives and act upon the chosen 
one, or ones, here and now, then the main argument which 
Ross advances has no force. He says that it can be in no way 
obligatory for me to do what I cannot do, that “I can” is 
implied in the very notion of “I ought” and that therefore it 
ean be no part of my obligation to act from a particular 
motive, such as the sense of duty. But if, as I have tried to 
establish, we can choose to act from a particular motive, then 
there is nothing to prevent us from saying that we ought to 
do so. 

I think I have discussed at sufficient length the question of 
setting about altering one’s character (as opposed to choosing 
a motive) which Ross allows to be an obligation. My conclu- 
sions were that there is no sharp distinction between the two— 
that a motive is part of a state of mind, and that unless some- 
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thing is done about the former, nothing will be done about 
the latter. I do not therefore see why, if the one is allowed 
to be obligatory, the other should not be also. 


But apart from these considerations, I am inclined to 
think that “I can” is not included in the very notion of “I 
ought”. At first sight I admit that we feel as though it is.. 
But this is due to two things. The first is summed up in the 
common remark “What’s the good of telling me to do some- 
thing I can’t do?” When we look more carefully at such 
instances, however, we will always find that the only sort of 
“T can’t” we would allow in any given situation is that which 
is the result of some physical disability, or some external 
circumstances over which we would commonly be said to 
“have no control”, and that.we would not usually allow a 
person to stop at “I can’t’, if the sole reason is that, being 
in one frame of mind, he says he cannot change this for 
‘vanother. In such cases, on the contrary, we are inclined to 
push the “ought” harder and harder, accompanied by such 
admonishments as “Where’s your strength of character? 
There’s nothing you can’t make yourself do if you try hard 
enough”, feeling that the person will at length feel the sense of 
duty too, and that once he has felt it he will act in accordance 
with it, “do the act to which the sense of duty points” in Ross’s 
language. We feel that he can, with our assistance, alter his 
state of mind. Thus we most commonly use “ought” as though 
it implied “can”. 

The second reason is the practical value of such procedure. 
If we commonly went round telling people that. they ought to 
do things which quite obviously they could not do, “ought” 
would lose its sense of urgency; it would lose its value as a 
goad to action—notice the words in the remark quoted above, 
“What’s the good of telling me... .” And for this reason we 
are accustomed to think that “can” is implied in “ought” 
though it is not necessarily so. And it is not necessarily so, 
even in common speech. There are some states of mind and 
some motives which we have good empirical evidence for 
regarding as impossible to cultivate—e.g. love for some person. 
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Let us assume that you do not love your mother and that you 
have done everything in your power to alter your state of mind 
towards her without success. You will then say “I just cannot 
love my mother’, and this does not stop you adding “I know I 
ought to”. Thus we can, and quite commonly do say that we 
are under an obligation to do something which we know we 
cannot do. 

The same argument applies to the sense of duty over which 
Ross seems to have had so much difficulty. To say that we 
ought to act from love to our mother is neither meaningless 
nor impossible—why should it, then, be meaningless and impos- 
sible to say that we ought to act from a sense of duty? Ross 
says that we cannot say it is our duty to act from a sense of 
duty, but only that it is our duty to cultivate in ourselves such 
a state of mind that we will in fact be motivated by the sense 
of duty to do the acts which we ought to do. This is really 
just a roundabout way of saying that we ought, or that it is 
our duty, to feel the sense of duty in these circumstances at 
present. If Ross did not think that we should in fact feel it 
at present, why does he say that it is our duty to cultivate our 
minds in such a way that we will do so in future? I think 
Ross gets into difficulties over this because once more he seems 
to be looking at a single act, which could possibly have very 
diverse motives, and saying that when we are in fact being 
motivated in one way, it is useless to say that it is our duty to 
do the same act, in a different way, or from a different motive. 
I would agree that this would probably be useless, but insist 
that it is not meaningless, and might even not be useless, to 
say that we ought to have felt or to feel in a different way, and 
ought to have done the same act from different motives. 

Another reason for Ross’s difficulty is that he insists on 
making the uncommon translation of “I ought” into “It is 
my duty”. This may be a very correct and exact way of 
speaking, but it is unnecessarily difficult and involved. The 
ordinary person would feel no hesitancy about accepting the 
following dialogue: 

A. “I went to see poor old Mr. Smith today.” 
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B. “What on earth made you do that?” 

A. “Well, I should go and see him every week. You know, 
he’s been awfully good to me.” 

B. “Go on, what really made you go?” 

A. “I heard he had some cumquats. I love cumquat jam.” 

If this is accepted, what it says is: “I ought to have gone 
from a sense of duty. What I did go for was to get a bag of 
cumquats”, or, “I should have done act X from the sense that 
it was my duty to do act X”, or “It was my duty to do act X 
from the sense that it was my duty to do act X”. These trans- 
lations do not state untruths, all they do is to state the truth 
in an unnecessarily complicated way. Ross says that it 
involves self-contradiction and infinite regression. [ am 
afraid that I do not quite understand this argument. Ross 
says that each time we get to “to do act X” we are necessarily 
involved in the translation “from the sense that it is my duty 
to do act X”. I do not see that we are obliged to make such 
a translation at all. To say that I am obliged to do a particular 
act from a sense of duty, is not to say that all I am obliged to 
do is to have a certain motive—namely the sense of duty. What 
it says is that I am obliged to have a motive and to act from 
this motive. The act is as much a part of the obligation as the 
motive is. We do commonly feel and say that it is right for 
us to do certain acts for certain reasons and not for others, 
and we do not mean that we should only possess the right 
reasons and not also perform the acts. 

At the beginning of this discussion, I quoted a passage 
from Ross’s “Foundations of Ethics” in which he argues that 
saying one ought to act from a sense of duty, is treating “the 
precondition of the choice as part of the object of the choice”. 
This statement contains a grave logical error. It seems to me 
comparable to saying “We can never reason about reason 
because we require reason to do it”, which is untrue because 
we do reason about reason. What would be true is that we 
cannot reason about the reason we are reasoning with while 
we are reasoning with it, and the failure to make this distinc- 
tion is, I think, the key to Ross’s error. The whole point is 
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that we do not treat “the principles upon which we reason as 
additional premisses from which-‘we reason”, but that we 
reason from some premisses about or upon quite other ones. 
The same is the case with motives. If we are in fact under the 
influence of the sense of duty, we do not perform a kind of 
mental acrobatics and turn round with this sense of duty to 
enquire about this sense of duty. But from some other motive, 
e.g. personal respect, or perhaps as the result of some outside 
prompting, we may examine this motive and say “Ought I to 
do this act from the motive which is prompting me to do it?”— 
e.g. go and see Mr. Smith. And we can easily answer, as 
shown above “I know I ought to do it from a sense of duty”. 

So finally, though it is certainly our duty, and perhaps 
the most important part of our duty, to do certain acts, it 
also may be (and I think it is) quite rightly considered to be 
our duty to do them for certain reasons and not for others, from 
good and not from bad motives. 
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DISCUSSION. 


EDUCATION AND PRACTICALITY. 


By JoHn ANDERSON. 


InN connection with my criticisms of “planning” and 
schemes of “reform” (especially in the educational field) I 
have frequently been met by such questions as: What would 
you do if you were in charge of this or that institution? 
Aren’t you ignoring the necessity for an administrative 
policy? How could things get done if everyone took the line 
of “opposition”? Though the weakness of this type of 
“answer” to criticism is a commonplace of logic, it may be 
worth while, in the present state of opinion, to make the main 
points again and to bring out some of the difficulties involved 
in the notion of practicality. 

The position is somewhat similar to that which arises 
when criticisms are called “destructive”. It is a device to 
avoid answering them in their own terms, i.e. showing what 
is objectionable in their content, what they assert that is 
untrue. The notion of “constructiveness” covers over the fact 
that to recognise the falsity of a received belief is to acquire 
knowledge. Of course, for the justification of a policy (or the 
proof of a conclusion) a universal proposition is required; 
and, in seeing the falsity of a universal proposition, we have 
as the object of our knowledge only a particular proposition. 
But still the justification of a policy is a theoretical operation, 
and there is no theoretical merit in clinging to a false belief ; 
nor is it a defence of a particular policy, an answer to specific 
‘ objections brought to it, to plead the necessity of having some 
policy. That plea is itself a piece of theorising and has to 
submit to the conditions of theoretical inquiry—including the 
possibility of refutation. 
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It is especially to be noted that devotees of practicality 
make the voluntaristic assumption that things will not go on 
unless they are made to go on, and thus that, when a given 
policy is set aside without being “replaced” by an alternative 
policy, the situation is so much the more anarchic. What is 
not understood here is the extent to which social activities 
and institutions are carried on by custom, without any 
formulation of a policy; so that the mere ruling out of a 
proposed line will mean that established ways of working will 
determine the event. This might, indeed, be called the “policy” 
of falling back on custom, but that description would be 
misleading in that it ignored the distinction between formal 
decision and settled habit—and the fact that the latter plays 
a much larger part than the former in all human affairs. 

There are, of course, a number of special assumptions that 
go with current voluntarism; one is that the general modern 
(and “progressive”) trend is towards an increase in conscious 
control, another that a new line (with decisions to 
implement it) is a matter of particular urgency at the present 
time. But both of these, in my view, are rooted in the main 
voluntaristic confusion noted above. And in any case both 
are theoretical assumptions and, as such, call for examination. 
This, however, is what the practicalist, with his plea of the 
urgent need for re-organisation, is specially anxious to avoid ; 
the urgency carries with it the need not to discuss. And when 
the theorist, for his part, says there is no hurry, he has in mind 
not merely the steady operation of custom but also the fact 
that the “reformer” is to a large extent endeavouring to 
impose his customary ways of thinking and. acting on other 
people. The “urgency”, the social “crisis”, arises, in fact, 
from an intensification of the opposition among ways of living; 
but that very condition makes the attempt to flatten out 
differences, to get an all-embracing policy, particularly mal- 
apropos. 

This is connected with the practicalist’s misunderstanding 
of the nature of administration; instead of taking it as a 
mechanism of adjustment among various competing and rela- 
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tively independent tendencies, he takes it as embracing all 
special lines in a general policy of the organisation or system. 
In other words, he is a totalitarian; and the totalitarian 
line, with the notion of the “running” of things by some 
central body, is on the face of it no more practical, no more 
essential to the doing of things, than the line of adjustment 
among interests—in fact, it is less so, because the person or 
eroup attempting to control all particular activities is bound 
to be constantly making mistakes as to their possibilities of 
development. Thus the attitude embodied in the question 
“What would you do (how would you deal with such and 
such a problem) if you were the government?” is idle, not 
merely because the very supposition of the occupation of a 
leading position by persons of your views implies that the 
problems would be quite different, but because governing does 
not mean imposing a solution from above and crushing opposi- 
tion—because the opposition of the group or tendency you 
represent to certain policies is part of the problem. And the 
theorist who starts by asking what are the various interests 
involved is already much nearer a solution than the “practical” 
man who simply asks “What is to be done?” 


The present is, of course, a period of the extension of State 
powers and is accordingly favourable to the conception of the 
“running” of things from the centre; and, in particular, the 
invasion by the State of the educational field favours the 
development of schemes of educational organisation and 
reorganisation. But it makes all the difference to educational 
discussion if we recognise that it is an invasion, that the 
State does not create or own the interest in learning, that 
learning has its own history and traditions, and that in face 
of the State, whether as a special interest,'6r as representing 
the current balance of social interests, it Will, operate t6ssome 
extent as an opposition. And that means, under present con- 
ditions (though it may well be so under any conditions), that 
it will operate as an opposition within what are called educa- 
tional institutions, that education in the sense of th develop- 
‘ment of habits of thinking will be struggling there with 
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education (really miseducation) in the sense of the imposition 
of a discipline. 

This being so, the problems of the free educator are no 
less practical than those of the director. He has to reckon with 
the restrictions which the latter imposes or attempts to 
impose. He has to face the certainty of hostile agitation if he 
sets about the teaching of history, e.g., in a freethinking way; 
he cannot prevent the introduction of violently uncritical 
views into the very content of the educational process (for 
instance, the view that of two warring groups of predatory 
powers one stands for “justice”). It would be quite unprac- 
tical in that situation to refuse to have any truck with 
illiberal tendencies and regard any institution or course as 
educationally useless because illiberality flourished within it 
and even occupied the seat of “control”. But that attitude 
would likewise be an unthinking one, ignoring the limitations 
of control and the operation of liberality in spite of it; 
whereas the truly critical mind feels itself to belong to a 
tradition, to be engaged in a set of practices, going back as 
far as education does. 

The field of education, then, is a battlefield between 
liberality and _ illiberality—between cosmopolitanism and 
patriotism, between the treatment of the child as “the heir of 
all the ages” and the treatment of him as job-fodder. And 
practicality, for the liberal, consists in keeping up this opposi- 
tion, with the realisation that while he can never get control 
of the system, he also can never be ousted from it. For any 
sort of education must involve a certain amount of free- 
thinking; it must treat of certain subjects, and these cannot 
be completely canalised or directed to external ends—they 
must, to some extent, be developed in their own terms. Thus, 
while the contemporary attack on subjects and concern with 
the “ends” of education are symptoms of educational decline, 
there are countervailing tendencies; and the person who thinks 
he can harness education to “welfare” is unpractical, as well 
as untheoretical, in his misunderstanding of his material. A 
training dominated by the conception of utility, by the 
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treatment of certain conditions of life as peculiarly ends, is a 
training in gullibility; but, in having any sort of subject- 
matter, it cannot entirely exclude criticism, even if it falls 
short in the exposition of critical method and the exposure of 
prejudice. 

The practical policy of the liberal educator, then, is to 
extend critical thinking as far as possible—though, indeed, 
this may amount merely to saying that his “policy” is to be 
liberal. And this will involve exposure of “practicality”, as 
embodied in the notion, prevalent even in Universities, that’ 
there are “practical” subjects, and that training in Chemistry, 
e.g., means the acquisition not simply of a knowledge of the 
nature of the subject-matter but also of ability to handle 
things in certain ways. It can, of course, be argued that the 
latter is essential to the former; but the “practical” side of 
such courses goes far beyond the point which this considera- 
tion would justify. It is not, I think, Utopian to speculat: 
on the possibility of a University which would be really 
liberal, in which all training would be training in theory, all 
subjects “discussion subjects”, all courses exercises in 
criticism; rather, it is informative, in so far as we can see 
this theoretical tendency struggling through existing obstacles. 
Perhaps we need never expect to see the University giving a 
course merely in medical theory, e.g., so that its graduates 
could go on to junior positions in “medical firms” (as law 
graduates enter legal firms) and learn their practice there. 
But such imaginings reinforce the point that practice is 
learned by practice and that the bulk of the “practical” or 
“professional” training of doctors, teachers and the like is 
quite useless. ’ 

One fundamental point in all this is that it is impossible 
to have a policy for everybody, that culture (in the sense of a 
critical attachment to the abiding forms of human achieve- 
ment) is only one force in society, that it is confronted not 
merely by antagonism but by a widespread indifference. It is, 
of course, possible here to exaggerate divergences and overlook 
affinities. But at least it should be clear that education, in 
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the sense of introduction to culture, on the one hand will 
never be the whole activity of “educational” institutions and 
on the other hand operates vigorously outside them. The 
liberal will still endeavour to make them as far as possible 
an avenue to culture, a means of detaching students from the 
prejudices of their social milieu—of narrow-minded parents, 
e.g., or guardians of “morality”. But to ask him to have a 
policy also for the philistines, to have a scheme into which 
they can fit—that is entirely idle. They will be busy whatever 
he does; and he has enough to do combating them. Incidental 
to this combat, certainly, will be the making of compromises, 
of a certain composition of claims, in the institutions in 
which both sides are working; but the liberal will have no 
“loyalty” to any such adjustment, he will continually seek a 
more favourable balance—recognising, of course, that it is 
not always by frontal attacks that gains are made. And this,. 
I contend, is a much more responsible attitude than any 
profession of caring for the interests of all, which means, in 
practice, a ruling out of liberality. Culture, it cannot be 
too strongly urged, is a special interest and requires, for its 
persistence, a certain irreconcilability. 
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Tuk THEORY AND TECHNIQUE OF CHILD Guripance. By P. H.. 
Cook, M.A., Ph.D. Published for the Australian Council 
for Educational Research by Melbourne University Press. 
1944. Pp. 136. Price: 8s. 6d. 


Tue greatest value of this work, aside from Dr. Cook’s 
synthesis of child guidance procedures within the theoretical 
framework of Lewin’s topological psychology and the excellent 
short account of modern contributions to child guidance, lies 
probably in the fact that it is published in Australia. Dr. 
Cook has done a service not only to the few Australian workers 
in this field of applied psychology, but also to all those 
interested in child welfare, in drawing attention to the work 
being done elsewhere, and to the complex nature of the study 
and treatment of children with behaviour and _ personality 
abnormalities. He rightly brings to our notice the backward- 
ness of Australia in the provision of Child Guidance Clinics, 
although we have had several clinics set up in Australia on 
the American model during the last decade. It would have 
been instructive if Dr. Cook had said more about the Australian 
clinics, and if he had compared their organisation, staffing, 
case load, practices and problems with the American and 
English clinics which he visited and worked in while abroad. 
In some respects, I feel that his book has come ten years too 
late, for its influence has now to be a corrective one, and not 
preventive of some of the unfortunate precedents established 
here. One has only to compare the minimum qualifications 
recommended for child guidance clinicians in America and 
England (pp. 31-48) with the situation in most Australian 
clinics to realise that we did not profit greatly by the experi- 
ence of other countries. (The first fully staffed clinic was set 
up in Sydney by the Department of Education in 1936. The 
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“Standards of Training of Professional Personnel in Psychi- 
atric Clinics”, which Dr. Cook quotes, was published in 1935.) 
In Australian Child Guidance Clinics, again, we have few 
workers who had had any child guidance experience before 
entering this kind of work here. It was probably inevitable 
under these circumstances that our work should be backward 
compared with the picture given in Dr. Cook’s account of 
clinical work abroad, in both diagnostic methods and therapy. 
Child guidance workers in this country have had to build up 
their experience with insufficient guidance. For the training 
of future clinicians Dr. Cook has shown us satisfactory 
standards, provided they are referred to by those who have 
charge of the training and selection of such workers, and 
referred to also by those who administer our present clinics. 

“The Theory and Technique of Child Guidance” is a small 
book, but it covers a wide field including in its scope the 
philosophy, staffing, variety of service, diagnostic methods and 
therapeutic methods of the modern Child Guidance Clinic. It 
would have been a better book if it had been at least twice as 
long, or if it had not attempted to include some reference to all 
that is being done nowadays under the name of child guidance. 
Much of the material has been more fully treated in other 
works, to which Dr. Cook makes effective reference. (The 
selected bibliographies at the end of each section, and the 
numerous footnotes, are most valuable.) Personally, I should 
have liked Dr. Cook to develop more fully such topics as the 
social implications and philosophy of child guidance, Lewin’s 
field theory, the debt child guidance owes to psycho-analysis, 
projective techniques and newer therapies (in particular play 
therapy, Moreno’s psychodramatic shock therapy, child analysis 
and tutoring therapy). These are all included, but only enough 
is said in most cases to arouse an appetite for further 
discussion. 

In dealing with the philosophy of child guidance Dr. Cook 
takes as a starting point a quotation from Stevenson and 
Smith’s “Child Guidance Clinics” (p. 53) which says the child 
guidance clinic “is an agency for bettering the adjustment of 
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children to their immediate environment, with special 
reference to their emotional and social relationships, to the 
end that they may be free to develop to the limit of their 
individual capacities for well-balanced maturity.” He says 
the implications of this view are that “emphasis is placed on 
the giving of assistance in adjustment” (p. 18), that “it is the 
real-life situation of the individual child in which the adjust- 
ment has to be made” (p. 20), that “to understand the child 
we need to understand the community of which he is a part” 
(p. 23) and that “to make possible more satisfactory develop- 
ment and adjustment of children which is the peculiar concern 
of the clinic, it is necessary to change by education the atti- 
tudes held by the community or sections of it which are detri- 
mental to this development” (pp. 23, 24). 


Just what is meant by “adjustment” is left indefinite, and 
little attention is given to the kinds of child behaviour that 
would be regarded as maladjusted. That this is by no means 
an unimportant question is indicated by the fact that “Various 
individuals and groups having contact with the child have 
different ideas as to what constitutes a problem, and different 
criteria of seriousness for a given sort of behaviour” (C. M. 
Louttit, Clinical Psychology, p. 264). The point is that parents, 
teachers and psychologists have different views of what 
constitutes “maladjustment” and “adjustment”; and just as 
there are various kinds of behaviour problems and personality 
disorders, so there are various kinds of healthy behaviour and 
healthy personality development. What some would regard as 
undesirable behaviour, others regard as desirable. Cannot we 
say the same thing with regard to adjustment? The adoles- 
cent’s rebellion against parental requirements may be regarded 
as desirable or undesirable. Is it a sign of adjustment or 
maladjustment? The answer will depend upon the goals that 
are set for the individual’s personality development. What 
goals? What is emotional maturity? Is it determined by the 
psychologist’s judgment? Or the community’s judgment? 
Who shall decide the question of referring a child to a clinic? 
Who is to judge when an improvement has been made? The 
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whole problem of adjustment and maladjustment is relative to 
social demands, and this question has received little considera- 
tion by Dr. Cook, except to indicate that the clinic is one 
agency among others set up to improve adjustment, and that 
it has a part in forming community attitudes and demands. 
In the meantime, presumably, the clinic is supposed to assist 
dominant social interests by guiding the child’s behaviour into 
approved forms. Is the clinic more than an instrument of 
social control (as it certainly is when dealing with the preven- 
tion and treatment of delinquency)? Whatever the answer 
with regard to the social role of the Child Guidance Clinic, 
the same questions can be raised with regard to the school, 
and all other social agencies which have a dual function of 
conserving social and cultural traditions and of changing social 
structure. 

The approach of Dr. Cook to child guidance has been 
greatly influenced by gestalt psychology, especially Lewin’s 
topological psychology. In accepting these concepts he is able 
to avoid an uncoordinated and patchy eclecticism which charac- 
terises a good many present-day psychologists; and the current 
view that behaviour problems have a multiple causation 
receives more than merely statistical justification. In treating 
the individual, “this means that the child must be regarded as 
a totality of individual-and-environment” (p. 22). The differen- 
tial effect of various social, mental and physical forces within 
and upon the living person is given meaning. 

Some interesting implications of the field-theory and its 
development of a system of topological and vector constructs 
to describe the behaviour of the individual are presented. Thus, 
in discussing diagnosis, Dr. Cook asserts that “Causation is 
a-historical, it is to be found in the present total situation and | 
not in the past as such. If one knew all the factors operating 
in a situation and had the necessary insight into the existing 
dynamics of the personality in question, it would be possible 
to understand completely the behaviour of the person, without 
recourse to the past life of the individual. But as such insight 
and knowledge are rarely possible, if ever, the case history is 
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an indispensable aid to an understanding of the present 
condition of the individual” (p. 63). A consequence of this 
view is that the life history is not important in itself, but 
must be directed towards understanding what is happening 
now in the individual’s life. It is to be remembered, however, 
that “the factors operating in a situation” are not arbitrary 
or accidental, but themselves have a history—they have a past 
and future as well as a present. Incidents in an individual’s 
past do continue to exert an influence on his present situation, 
and even granting that this influence is present, it is often a 
necessary therapeutic procedure to help the person to under- 
stand and accept his past as well as his present situation. 


Equally important implications arise in the field of treat- 
ment. One is that diagnostic procedures and therapy are 
continuous: therapy begins with the establishment of rapport 
between the child and the clinician. Another is that “Any 
therapeutic programme initiated in a child guidance clinic 
should then be one that is based on an understanding of the 
child as a total personality functioning in a particular situa- 
tion that is an active, dynamic ingredient in the broader field 
of which the child is a part” (p. 93). Physical treatment, 
individual psychological therapy, and environmental changes 
are synthesised in such an approach, and each is given its due 
place. 

“The old concept of mono-causality has been rejected in 
favour of a field theory of multiple-causality of personality 
development and its disorders”, says Dr. Cook (p. 27), and 
this theory justifies the fact that the clinic team is made up 
of psychiatrist, psychologist and social worker. However, 
there are still a good many.who attempt to find the cause of 
behaviour problems in one or the other single factor. And so 
in popular discussions in the press delinquency is variously 
attributed to poorly equipped schools, to the influence of the 
cinema, to lack of parental control and so on. Dr. Cook’s 
examples of full clinical study (The case of Fred, p. 48 seq. 
and The Case of Maurice, p. 51 seq.) illustrate multiple 
causality so graphically that they might well be noted by all 
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those who continue to seek (and find) a single factor to account 
for all cases of problem behaviour. 

The sections of the book dealing with diagnostic methods 
and treatment contain much good advice and helpful informa- 
tion for all those using psychological tests and methods in their 
investigation and treatment of personality problems. Although 
child psychologists, school counsellors, and vocational coun- 
sellors are striving to free themselves from “I.Q. mania” and 
the stigma of being nothing but “mental testers” and are trying 
to make a place for themselves in the whole clinical programme 
of diagnosis and treatment, they are still often too attached to 
tests of intelligence and aptitudes, and lacking in training for 
and appreciation of methods of investigating personality like 
the projective techniques (such as the Rorschach Technique 
and the Murray Thematic Apperception Test) and of methods 
of treatment other than interviewing and psychotherapeutic 
conversation. Since Dr. Cook is a psychologist, the diagnostic 
methods discussed are mainly those that can be utilised by the 
clinical psychologist. No specifically psychiatric or social 
worker techniques of investigation are discussed to any extent. 
In dealing with treatment methods, he outlines techniques 
which can form part of the stock-in-trade now of the psychiat- 
rist, now of the clinical psychologist, and again of the psychi- 
atric social worker. However, it is likely that the sections on 
diagnosis and therapy will be of more interest to the psycholo- 
gist than to any other member of the clinic team. 

On the whole Dr. Cook’s study of child guidance is a 
welcome contribution to the problems of social welfare in this 
country. Despite its small size, and the resultant tendency to 
dogmatic assertion and insufficient argument on some;points, 
it does credit to the Australian Council for Educational 
Research and should stimulate local workers in thes field to 
present the results of their experience in child guidance work. 
It might also well be emulated by psychologists in the allied 
fields of school counselling, vocational guidance and industrial 


welfare. 
D. R. Martin. 
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THe Nature or ExpianatTion. By K. J. W. Craik, M.A. 
(Edin.), Ph.D. (Camb.). Cambridge University Press, 
1948. Pp. 123. Price: 6s. net. 

To the theory of explanation K. J. W. Craik contributes 
“yet another philosophy” (Preface), the forerunner of “an 
experimental philosophy of the future” (p. 1), to which 
a. priorism, the deduction of sciences from self-evident prin- 
ciples, is giving way. The experimental philosophy will use 
the methodology of the positive sciences, “induction supported 
by experiments to test hypotheses” (p. 1), although it is 
admitted that ontological problems are not open to experi- 
mental treatment (Preface) and that extreme experimentalism 
(that which maintains that only the experiments are real) is 
a proper object of ridicule (p. 2). 

In the Introduction Craik discusses “the present staté of 
philosophy”. The remainder of the book falls into two parts. 
In the first part (Chapters I-IV) he examines “five main 
attitudes to the problems of knowledge and explanation”, — 
A priorism, Scepticism, Descriptive theories, Relational 
theories, and Causal theories. Craik says his aim is not to 
“establish the validity of any one beyond all doubt, but to 
justify the pursuit of an experimental method” (pp. 7-8); at 
the same time he does not deny the possibility that one of 
these theories alone is correct (so that we could not have 
species of explanation) and it comes out that the sort of 
explanation he favours is causal explanation. 

' In the second part of the book (Chapters V-VII) there 
is an outline of “a symbolic theory of thought, in which the 
nervous system is viewed as a calculating machine capable of 
modelling or paralleling external events”, with the suggestion 
that “this process of paralleling is the basic feature of thought 
and of explanation. Such a view is tentatively applied to a 
number of philosophical and psychological problems (such as 
paradox and illusion) where ontological .. . explanations have 
failed... . Finally, a few possible experimental methods for 
testing such theories are reviewed and some criticisms 
considered” (pp. 120-121). 
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In rejecting extreme experimentalism, Craik is stating his 
opposition to certain tendencies in the work of the Logical 
Positivists and the physicists, but he can do no more than state 
his opposition because the criticism of these tendencies depends 
on logical doctrines as to the nature, for example, of the 
proposition and of implication, whereas Craik has already 
admitted that his experimental method cannot be applied to 
logical problems and eventually finds a place for philosophy 
in the consideration of the relations between the various 
sciences (p. 5). But in considering the relations between 
sciences the philosopher would meet with certain common 
features both of method and material and that is why Craik, 
despite his prior admission of the limitations of his method, 
has to say (p. 42) that “the existence of causal interaction” 
(that is, of causality in general, not of a particular case of 
causality) “must be established by the hypothetical and experi- 
mental method”. Unfortunately the method (as given on the 
same page) would not prove anything, let alone the causal 
hypothesis: it would only lead to verification. 


Similarly, Craik’s treatment of definition, although it 
might be directed at real weaknesses in modern theories, often 
amounts to a statement of prejudices rather than a considered 
argument. He seems to admit that defining of some sort is 
an indispensable part of scientific activity when, after attack- 
ing definition, he says (p. 4) that “definition should be 
corrected in the way of greater extensiveness and denotative 
power, rather than greater analytical, intensive or conno- 
tative exactitude”. With regard to doctrines of nominal 
definition which are to be found in Russell and his followers, 
he merely makes statements like: these theorists “assume that 
the nature of the real must accord with our exact definitions” 
(p. 17) ; and this is little more than a statement of the problem. 
Again, when he says (p. 1), “The importance of a theory lies 
not in the degree of finality attained by definition and analysis, 
but in the power and grasp of general principles appearing in 
diverse instances”, he makes no attempt to show that this is 
not a matter of logical consistency rather than of “importance”, 
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of whether upholders of the doctrine of analytic definition 
could account for general principles at all, of whether he can 
put forward his own theory of the general and let the doctrine 
of the analytic stand. 

According to Craik, a further weakness in the symbolic 
logic of Russell and Whitehead is its neatness and tidiness, 
which bears “little relation to the untidy tangle of experience” 
(p. 8). Presumably this has to be understood in connexion 
with the sections on “the unsuitability of substantival 
language” and “the effects of false hypostatisation” in Chapter 
II. It may be admitted that linguistic expressions are often a 
poor guide to what is the case and that, in particular, there 
does seem to be a certain opposition between the theory that 
things are in process and the use of substantives. But tidiness 
does not indicate that a theory is false: it merely indicates 
that there are propositions of a high degree of generality, 
believed, selected and organised by one mind or a group of 
minds. The use of substantival language does not imply a 
belief in simple substances. Craik gives no explanation of how 
his proposed substitute, the “language of causality” (p. 23), 
is constructed: if causality involves both persisting and 
emerging characters it is difficult to see where it would differ 
from ordinary language. 

Craik’s remedy, then, for “distressed” scientists and 
philosophers who find that inexact definitions “work well”—a 
point which reflects on the competence of the scientists and 
philosophers rather than upon the value of definition—is that 
definitions are to be corrected in the way of “greater extensive- 
ness and denotative power”. He seems to mean by this that 
definitions are to be persistently verified, although if this is so, 
he would find it difficult to show that verification is a pre- 
dominantly extensional procedure. With verification will 
come “self-verification—the advance of a theory of which we 
can say, ‘Yes, it works’. We shall be unable to say rigidly 
what we mean by ‘yes’, or ‘it’, or ‘works’, but the fact will 
remain that something is happening—theory and a group of 
general principles are holding true and being fulfilled in a 
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way which is almost infinitely improbable if there is no 
causality” (p. 5). How could Craik reconcile his acceptance 
here of the self-verifying with his rejection (p. 1) of the self- 
evident? Those of “the great world of facts” which verify 
the hypothesis in question could only lead to self-verification 
if they were already part of the hypothesis’s self and, in that 
case, verification would be not only unnecessary but impos- 
sible. One is tempted to point out, too, that neither the new 
experimental philosophy nor any other is required to show 
that something is happening. 

In general, it seems to me that the fundamental error in 
the first part of the book is the assumption that the only 
alternative to a belief in the analytic is a belief in the 
relational; the synthetic proposition in which the predicate 
is a quality is not taken into account at all. This criticism 
could be supported by reference to Craik’s materialist pre- 
suppositions. In rejecting analysis and Humean atomism he 
leans to what might be called the other extreme, a doctrine 
of atoms which can be described only in terms of their rela- 
tions, the relation which he emphasises being causality. In 
the chapter on Causality (p. 47) he says, “Again, we are 
admittedly unable to find ultimate links and a first cause; 
but this limitation on our thought (!) is no sufficient reason 
for rejecting the idea that reality may be constituted in this 
way”. It is clear from this and his “speculative” remark 
(p. 54) that “the apparently complex objects around us are 
composed of a few almost indestructible units” that Craik 
thinks there is an underlying stream of physical events from 
which other than purely physical events are generated as a 
sort of epiphenomenon. Strangely enough, this view is put 
forward immediately after Craik has said (p. 47), “We are 
supporting the idea of causal interaction in nature”. These 
points, however, are incidental to our main criticism, that 
Craik is unable to reveal any opposition between a theory of 
causal explanation and (synthetic) definitive explanation. In 
fact, a much more plausible case could be made out for the 
subsumptton of causal under the class, definitive explanations, 
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than for the rejection of definitive in favour of -causal 
explanations. 

The “hypothesis on the nature of thought” with which the 
second part of the book is concerned illustrates the difficulties 
of the causal theory of explanation advanced in the first part. 
In presenting a theory of explanation it would always be 
necessary to make it clear at the outset which of these two 
questions was being answered: (1) What is the nature of 
explanation in the situation, B is the explanation of A? or 
(2) What is the nature of explanation in the situation, (The 
person or mental process) P explains A (by B)? The first 
question involves logical considerations and the second, 
psychological considerations as well. In adopting a causal 
theory of explanation Craik is apparently forced into giving 
a causal explanation of the nature of explanation; and this 
would account for his coming to the conclusion (p. 121) that 
the “process of paralleling is the basic feature of thought and 
of explanation” where the logical question and the psycho- 
logical question are confused and neither is properly answered. 

“My hypothesis then”, says Craik, “is that thought models, 
or parallels, reality—that its essential feature is not ‘the mind’, 
‘the self’, ‘sense-data’, nor propositions but symbolism, and that 
this symbolism is largely of the same kind as that which is 
familiar to us in mechanical devices which aid thought and 
calculation” (p. 57). This notion of “paralleling” is an 
extremely vague one. What is paralleled in the responses of 
a mechanical device or in thought is not the objects them- 
selves but their relation structure. Kelvin’s tide-predictor, for 
example, “does not resemble a tide in appearance, but it works 
in the same way in certain essential respects—it combines 
oscillations of various frequencies so as to produce an oscilla- 
tion which closely resembles in amplitude at each moment the 
variation in tide level at any- place” (pp. 51-52). The 
“paralleling” seems to consist in this, that the amplitudes of 
the oscillations in the tide-predictor, say a, b, ¢, etc. are 
respectively necessary and sufficient for the tide variations, 
A, B, C, ete., it being understood, of course, that a, b, c, 
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A, B, C, ete., are relational (i.e., quantitative) expressions. 
But necessity-and-sufficiency and “paralleling” are sym- 
metrical relations whereas explanation, as may be seen most 
clearly in causal explanation, is not a symmetrical relation. 
It could hardly be said, then, that “paralleling” in an answer 
to the first of the questions we proposed, What is the nature 
of explanation in the situation, B is the explanation of A? 


Possibly, as we suggested before, what Craik is 
attempting to give is a causal explanation of causality, some- 
thing which he might well be attempting when (in Chapter V) 
he has been looking for a justification of the causal hypothesis 
in the electronic theory and has found (in the same chapter) 
support for the Principle of Contradiction in the Pauli 
exclusion principle and the principle of Interference. But, 
leaving aside these flights of fancy, we might point out that 
even if “paralleling” were the “basic feature” of (logical) 
explanation it could easily be shown not to be the “basic 
feature” of thought because thought has particular charac- 
teristics as well as general (logical) features. In fact, if this 
were not so Craik could not put forward a theory about it 
(which he appears to be doing) as distinct from anything 
else. 

“One of the most fundamental properties of thought”, says 
Craik, is “prediction” and in it there are “three essential 
processes : 

(1) ‘Translation’ of external process into words, numbers 
or other symbols, 

(2) Arrival at other symbols by a process of ‘reasoning’, 
deduction, inference, etc., and 

(3) ‘Retranslation’ of these symbols into external 
processes ... or at least recognition of the correspondence 
between these symbols and external events .. .” (p. 50). 

He goes on to say (p. 51) that in the calculating machine, 
anti-aircraft predictor, and tidal predictor “we have a very 
close parallel to our three stages of reasoning—the ‘transla- 
tion’ of the external processes into their representatives 
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(positions of gears, etc.) in the model; the arrival at other 
positions of gears, etc., by mechanical processes in the instru- 
ment; and finally, the translation of these into physical 
processes of the original type”. 

This is not even a good analogy. A mental process might 
predict by (a) translating an event into words, (bv) manipu- 
lating these words with others to arrive at another set of 
words, and (c) retranslating the latter set of words into 
another event. But it could hardly be said that what the 
machine does is analogous. All that happens in the machine, 
on Craik’s showing, is (@) an external event causes some 
change in the positions of gears, etc., in the machine, (b) 
these cause changes in other gears, etc., and (c) these cause 
a certain position to be taken by the pointers, say, on a dial. 
Without going into details about the poorness of the analogy, 
the equating of causing with being translated, the equating 
of a causal chain with the manipulation of symbols, and the 
absence of retranslation in the machine, we may point out that 
what happens in “mechanical prediction”, as presented by 
Craik, is something that is continually happening in anything 
_at all. It is certainly not what is meant by prediction. 

Craik’s hypothesis, then, is no answer to either our first 
or our second question. Our second question was, What is the 
nature of explanation in the situation, P explains A (by B)? 
We can express the situation in another way, viz., P believes B 
is the explanation of A, or P thinks B is the explanation of A. 
If “paralleling” is “the basic feature of thought”, P has not 
been taken into account at all and if the explanation of this 
situation is, b is the cause of a is parallel to B is the cause of 
A, thought is in a very ambiguous position, if anywhere at all. 
All we have, in Meinong’s terminology, is a content and an 
object (with no way of distinguishing them), but no act; that 
is, we have two situations in a certain relation, but nothing to 
indicate that this relation involves thinking. 


T. A. Ross. 
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MIND: A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF PSYCHOLOGY AND 
PHILOSOPHY. Macmillan & Co. Annual subscription: 16s. 


Vol. LIII. No. 210, April, 1944. Hr. Von Wright on the Logic of 
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20. Moral Principles and Alternatives in Max Weber and John Dewey 
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Alternatives in Max Weber and John Dewey (II): Ernst Moritz 
Manasse. Causation and Channeling: Joseph B. Gavrin. No. 4, 
February 17. Balanced Philosophy and Eclecticism: Rupert C. Lodge. 
Social Esthetic, with special reference to Guyau: Van Meter Ames. 
A Psychologist’s Prayer: Raymond O. Filter. No. 5, March 2. . Science 
and the Foundations of Freedom: Horace S. Fries. Radical Empiricism 
and Radical Historicism: Robert F. Creegan. No. 6, March 16. Honesty 
as the Best Policy: Harold H. Punke. Responsibilities of Philosophy 
Today: Laurence Sears. Toward a Functional Definition of the 
A Priori: Arthur Child. No. 7, March 30. Judgments of Meaning in 
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Wesley C. Mitchell. No. 9, April 27. Man and his Values Considered 
Neurologically: Richard M. Brickner. No. 10, May 11. The Causal 
Definition of Existence: William Curtis Swabey. John Dewey’s Use 
of Language: Virgil C. Aldrich. No. 11, May 25. By Nature and by 
Art: John Dewey. Can We Choose between Values?: George R. 
Geiger. No. 12, June 8. Toward a Syntax of Valuation: Philip Blair 
Rice. No. 13, June 22. Value and the Situation: Otis Lee. No. 14, 
July 6. Art, Science, and Experience: Sidney Zink. Some Comments 
on Morris’s “Class” Conception of the Designatum: George V. Gentry. 
No. 15, July 20. Chance and Circumstance—Are Laws of History 
Possible?: Stanley Lebergott. No. 16, August 3. Subjective and 
Objective Methods in Philosophy: V. J. McGill. No. 17, August 17. 
Some Questions about Value: John Dewey. Emotive “Meanings” and 
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E. Mueller. No. 2, March. A Defense of Human Equality: Herbert 
Spiegelberg. The Strength and Weakness of the Pacifist Position as 
seen by American Philosophers: George W. Hartmann. No. 3, May. 
The Formal Validity and Real Significance of the Ontological Argu- 
ment: Charles Hartshorne. Definitions, Criteria, Standards, and 
Norms: John R. Reid. On ‘Sensation’: Albert L. Hammond. No. 4, 
July. A Contribution to the Problem of Immortality: Henry Lanz. 
The Theory of Time in Plotinus: Gordon H. Clark. Reformed 
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value-type generalisations test: Lowry W. Harding. Socio-psychological 
correlates of the primary attitude scales—(I) Religionism; (II) 
Humanitarianism: Leonard W. Ferguson. An objective test of 
character-temperament (II): Raymond B. Cattell. The value-type 
problemmaire: Lowry W. Harding. Second Half, May. General social 
attitudes: H. J. Eysenck. The stage thriller—Sociometric interpreta- 
tion of the relationships between the stage, the play, and the audience: 
W. Eliasberg. A study of national morale: Mack T. Henderson and 
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Gundlach. The effect of an audience on remembering: Nelson G. 
Hanawalt and Katherine Ford Ruttiger. A quantitative study of 
political behavior, 1840-1940: W. A. Kerr. V for victory—A study in 
symbolic social control: Edgar A. Schuler. Social control of American 
good-will exchange students in China: Edmund Meisenhelder III. 


THE ECONOMIC RECORD. Journal of the Economic Society of 
Australia and New Zealand. Melbourne University Press. Price: 
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Australian Agriculture: K. S. Isles and A. M. Ramsay. The Costs and 
Achievements of Price Stabilisation: R. I. Downing. Australian 
Agricultural Production in the Depression: K. O. Campbell. Fertility 
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Hyde. Super-Primary Education in a Small Fifth Class School: P. W. 
Beckenham. Freedom and the School Camp: Adele Bieri. Vol. III. 
No. 1, August. Towards a Professional Status?: M. S. Brown. Public 
Examinations in N.S.W.: L. C. Robson. The Failure of World 
Education: R. G. Staines. The Beginnings of Musical Appreciation: 
Isa F. Robson. A Compulsory Foreign Language for Matriculation?: 
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OCCUPATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. Quarterly. National Institute of 

Industrial Psychology, London. Annual subscription: £1. 

Vol. XVIII. No. 1, January, 1944. Industrial Relations in a 
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late) F. T. Moore. Do we Love Noise?: A. R. Williams. An Investiga- 
tion into Social Factors in Maladjustment: W. Martin Dawson. 
No. 2, April. Some Psychological Effects on Women Workers of 
Payment by the Individual Bonus Method: Norah Davis. The Man and 
his Job—From War to Peace: Alec Rodger. Industrial Planning and 
Vocational Guidance: H. A. T. Child. Effects of the Whole-time 
Employment of Mothers in Industry: Hilda Menzies. Experimental 
Methods in Industrial Psychology: C. B. Frisby. No. 3, July. Prin- 
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ciples of Industrial Training: I. J. Blain. Occupational Psychologists 
and the Assessment of Temperament (II): R. D. Gillespie. Occupa- 
tional Psychologists and the Assessment of Temperament (III)— 
A Rejoinder: Alec Rodger. Weight Lifting in Industry: R. E. Tugman. 
A Year’s Experience of Selection Tests for Engineering Operatives: 
Amy C. Andrews. An American University Institute of Aviation 
Psychology: Morris S. Viteles. Difficulties of Psychological Field 
Research in a Fighting Service: Dermot Straker. The Mental Defective 
and Agriculture: Graham Foulds. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


AUSTRALASIAN ASSOCIATION OF PSYCHOLOGY AND 
PHILOSOPHY. 


THE Twenty-first Annual Congress was held in Sydney in August, 
1944, with the following programme: 
First Session—Thursday, 17th August. 
2.15 p.m.: “The Philosophy of Religion’, Professor John 
Anderson (Sydney). 
Second Session—Thursday, 17th August. 
8 p.m.: “Factors and Faculties’, W. M. O’Neil (Sydney). 
Third Session—Friday, 18th August. 
10.15 a.m.: “The Pluralist Theory of the State”, P. H. Partridge 
(Sydney). 
Fourth Session—Friday, 18th August. 
2.15 p.m.: “What Did Hume Discover about Causes?”, A. C. 
Jackson (Melbourne). 
Fifth Session—Friday, 18th August. 
7.30 p.m.: Annual Meeting. 
8 p.m.: “The Teaching of Philosophy”, D. A. T. Gasking 
(Brisbane). 
Sixth Session—Saturday, 19th August. 
10.15 a.m.: “Heraclitus”, D. Taylor (Melbourne). 
Seventh Session—Saturday, 19th August. 
2.15 p.m.: “Ethics and Politics’, H. Eddy (Sydney). 
The Congress was notable for the participation, for the first time 
since 1941, of members from several States, and thus for interesting 
discussions both in and outside of the formal meetings. 


